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STATE PARKS AND FORESTS 


CANADA MOBILIZES HER BUSINESS MEN 


FORTY MILLION LANDLOCKED PEOPLE 


THE LURE OF THE LAURENTIANS 


CONVENTION RATES TO MONTREAL 


A FORETASTE OF THE MONTREAL 
CONVENTION 


KIWANIS FINANCES 


















































Parties to and after the 


Kiwanis International Convention 


Montreal, Canada, June 7-10, 1926 





Kiwanis Tour Party to 


Europe $950.00 


q¢ The organizer of this party, Harry T. Sanger, is an active member of the Kiwanis Club 
of Chicago. 
In 1920, he had the Official Kiwanis Train to Portland. In 1924 he had a large Kiwanis 
Party to Denver, who visited Yellowstone Park after the Convention. Needless to say, 
all were satisfied. 
You are offered the marvelous attractions of the interior of Germany (Berlin and Dresden) 
the beauties of the Riviera in Southern France, and the charms of Scotland as special 
features. Eight (8) countries will be visited, namely, ENGLAND, FRANCE, ITALY, 
SWITZERLAND, GERMANY, BELGIUM, HOLLAND and SCOTLAND. 
The arrangements, which have been worked out, offer the greatest security, the largest 
experience, and the record of efficiency and honorable dealing that will make an eloquent 
appeal to those who wish as high a degree of certainty as possible. 


Why Pay More? 


+2 





Other Post Convention Tour Parties 


St. Lawrence-Saguenay Rivers Tour—$119.50 


Includes—Montreal, St. Lawrence-Saguenay Rivers, Quebec, and Niagara Falls. 


Eastern Circle Tour—$177.50 


Includes—Montreal, St. Lawrence-Saguenay Rivers, Quebec, Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia and Washington, D. C. 


e 








Plan for a real Vacation Reservations are now ready 


Interesting Booklets will be sent upon request 


KIWANIAN HARRY T. SANGER 


SANGER TOURS 


17 N. LASALLE ST. - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Afraid of My Own Voice 


But I Learned to Dominate - 
Others Almost Overnight 


YUDDENLY the boss turned to me and 
e) queried, ‘“‘Well, Conroy, what’s your 
opinion?” They all listened politely for 
me to speak and in the silence I heard my 
thin, wavering voice stammering and 
sputtering a few vague phrases. Like 


around failure unless I could conquer my 
timidity, my bashfulness, my lack of 
poise and inability to express myself. 
In 15 Minutes a Day 
And then suddenly I discovered a new 
easy method which made me a powerful 
speaker almost overnight. I 





a flash Stoddard inter- 
rupted me and launched 
on a brilliant description 
of his plan. All sat spell- 
bound as he talked—my 
views were forgotten—and 
yet I have been studying 
the problem for months 
and I was prepared to sug- 
gest a sound, practical 
plan which I knew would 
solve all our difficulties. 

And that was the way it 
always was—I was always 
being given opportunities 
to show my ability and 


awe : thinker 
always failing miserably. I 





What 15 Minutes a Day 
Will Show You 


How to talk before your club or lodge 

How to propose and respond to toasts 

How to Address Board Meetings 

How to tell entertaining stories 

How to make a political speech 

How to make after-dinner speeches 

How to converse interestingly 

How to write letters 

How to sell more goods 

How to train your memory 

How to enlarge your vocabulary 

How to develop self-confidence 

How to acquire a winning personality 

How to strengthen your will-power 
and ambition 

How to become a clear, 


How to develop your power of concen- 


learned how to bend others to 
my will, how to dominate one 
man or an audience of thous- 
ands. Soon I had won salary 
increases, promotion, popu- 
larity, power. Today I 
always have a ready flow of 
speech at my command. I am 
able to rise to any occasion, 
to meet any emergency with 
just the right words. And 
I accomplished all this by 
developing the natural power 
of speech possessed by every- 
one, but cultivated by so few 
—by simply spending 15 min- 
utes a day in the privacy of 
my own home on this most 
fascinating subject. 

There is no magic, no trick 
no mystery about becoming a 
powerful and convincing talk- 


accurate 








was bashful, timid, and tration er. You too, can conquer 
nervous—I never knew | Howto be the master of any situation timidity, stage fright, self- 
how to express mvself consciousness ante bashful- 
7 SS 7* ’ ness, Winning advancement in 
how to put my ideas across. Infact, was salary, popularity, social standing, and success. 
Con- Today business demands for the big, important 


actually afraid of my own voice! 
stantly I saw others with less ability, less 
experience than I being promoted over 
my head—simply because they had the 
knack of forceful speech, self-confidence, 
and personality—the very qualities I 
lacked. 

In social life, too, I was a total loss—I 
was always the “‘left-over’’—-the one who 
sat back and watched the others have a 
good time. I seemed doomed to be an all 


high-salaried jobs, men who can dominate others 
—men who can make others do as they wish. It 
is the power of forceful, convincing speech that 
causes one man to jump from obscurity to the presi- 
dency of a great corporation; another from a small: 
unimportant territory to a sales-manager’s desk; 
another from the rank and file of political workers to 
a post of national importance; a timid, retiring, self- 
conscious man to change almost overnight into a 
popular and much applauded after-dinner speaker. 
Thousands have accomplished just such amazing 
things through this simple, easy, yet effective training. 


Send for this Amazing Book 


This new method of training is fully described in a 
very interesting and informative booklet which is now 
being sent to everyone mailing the coupon below. 
This book is called, How to Work Wonders With 
Words. In it you are shown how to conquer stage 
fright, self-consciousness, timidity, bashfulness and 
fear—those things that keep you silent while men of 
lesser ability get what they want by the sheer power 
of convincing speech. Not only men who have made 
millions but thousands have sent for this book—and 
are unstinting in their praise of it. You are told how 
to bring out and develop your priceless ‘hidden 
knack’’—the natural gift within you—which will win 
for you advancement in position and salary, popular- 
ity, social standing, power and real success. You can 
obtain your copy absolutely free by sending the 
coupon. 


NOW 





NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9184, Chicago, III. 


NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9184, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Please send me FREE and without obliga- 
tion my copy of your famous book, How to 
Work Wonders With Words. 


MU ca asda 


Address..... 
> SR Seer ea 


State... 








Master Speeches Volume 1 & 2 


200 Speeches, Orations, Debates And Addresses For Special Occasions 


Vol. Il—Is devoted entirely to addresses for Special Occasions, in- 
cluding all Public Holidays, Patriotic, Civic, Fraternal, and Social Occa- 
sions. No person who is ever called upon to address an audience of any 
kind can fail to find in this book illustrative and suggestive material 


SRS 9. See x 


VOL.il 
SPECIAL 
OCCASIONS 


ed Es: a 


6%x9'% Inches 
Cloth Bound 


Vol. I Price $6.00 





worth many times its price. This volume 
is certain to meet with an even more en- 
thusiastic reception than the preceding 


volume, Educational Addresses. Each speech in Vol. No. 1 and II con- 
tains 1,000 words. 

Write for list of 4,000 Speeches on Fraternity, Finance, Education, 
Religion, Political and Social Occasions; Speeches for Banquets, Church 
Societies, Lodges, Club Talks, Reunions and Anniversaries; After-Dinner 
Speeches for Chamber of Commerce, Lions Clubs, Rotary, Kiwanis, Literary 


Clubs, Woman’s and Civic Clubs. 


Following Is the Contents of Volume No. 2—Price $6.00 


























801 Fourth of July Address. 828 The Business Man's Allegi- 852 Address at Laying of Cor- 878 Address at a District 
802 Arbor Day ance to the Flag. nerstone of World War Teachers’ Association. 
803 Memorial Day Address 829 A Short Talk by «= New Memorial. 879 Literature on Social Prob- 
804 Americanisn Member on Admission to 853 Why I am a Republican. lems. 
805 Address on Abraham Lin- the Ladies’ Rotary Club 854 Democratic Speech. 880 The Value of the Fine 
coln's Birthday 830 Child Welfare. 855 A short Republican Speech. : pag : 
806 Mother i ata . 856 Senior Class Address. of 88 The sawyer’s Code of 
807 The Fathers, S3i Recreation snd the Child. Welcome. Ethics, 
808 The Art of Christmas 832 How to Keep Healthy and 857 Address before League of 882 Address before the Knights 
809 Address for Odd Fellows’ Its Value to Sucess Women Voters. of Pythias 
Anniversary 833 The Christian Mission. 858 Address of Candidate for 883 The Sunday School and the 
810 Thanksgiving Day 834 Address to a Bible Class State Senatorial Committee Community. 
811 Approach of the New Year 835 The Catholic in American 859 Address of Newly Elected 884 Trade Associations. 
812 Armistice Day Address History City Official. 885 The Elementary School 
813 Address of a New President 836 The Needs and Benefits of 860 Installation Address, Order Principal. 
foman’s Club Missions of Elks. 886 Address Presenting a Pic- 
814 the Woman Voter 837 Reverence toward God and 861 After-Dinner Address at ture of President Harding 
Know and the Re the Church Insurance Convention. to a High School. 
ility of the Ballot 838 Address of Welcome to 862 The Sociological Basis of 887 The Peculiar Spiritual and 
81 rty and Crime Patriotic Order Sons of School Discipline. Cultural Ancestry, of the 
816 jasonry a Teacher of America 863 Environment Necessary for Irish People. 
Tolerance 839 Catholi Education. Character Building 888 Meditations of an Employee. 
817 After-Dinner Address at a 840 The Poetic Bible 864 Opening Address for Wom- 889 Is the Moral Side of the 
Masonic Banquet. 841 Breal 4 Pe the _ an's Literary Club. School Receiving Proper 
818 The Functions of Frater- Chur ties . coms - 865 Club Ideals ; rer : 
nali 842 Ad he ( aty Wedere 866 Are Good Roads Worth the 800 Mayor's Address of Accept- 
819 Address to Knights of Co- gi ty od “<p A _ Cost : ance of Ne yw Armory. 
lumbus g The Hi: : y or 867 Address at a Family Re- 891 The nd His Gang. 
820 Eastern Star Work . " a rm My AA union 892 Thrift 1 the Banker's 
821 n an Automobile nd ‘ Value DE Pht 868 2 Banquet of a Standpoint. 
ve the State ind Cash in Han ‘ire Department 893 The New Generation Meets 
822 for United 844 The Relationship f Mc 8 School Open- the Old 
Veterans : the I one at ts 894 Speech at Opening New 
82 I ality ar , Whole Worl 870 Mothers and Mt unicipal Buil 
f th 845 Toast er’s = Addr nship to the 895 The Value of tl ible as 
Banl Association Literature 
824 tt Ur 846 Executive A 871 y Doctor. 896 Problems of the Industrial 
847 The ¢ R 872 1 Girls’ High-Y Worker 
82 Wel 818 WI Peace Is Be than 897 Addre for Flag Day Ex 
come to Convention Wa 87% lay Walks a ercises 
Knights Templar 849 Membership Tall n tl 898 The World i Calling for 
826 Address by an Honored Society f Foreign Wars o 874 ‘raining. More Statesmen. 
Guest at a Ladies’ Literary the 1 s 875 The ifluence f Manual 899 Response to Address of 
Society 850 Future Demand Amer ( *haracter ° Welcome to Women Soci 
827 Shrine Address at Dedica- in Manhood R7 to Garcia Workers. 
tion of new Masonic Tem- 851 W omen the Ma i 87 A Bureau can 900 Speech for Retiring Presi- 
ple. Business World ers dent of Kiwanis Club. 





ie No.1 Rtaeatteasl Subjects. The insistent demand for this book exhausted the first 


edition in a very 


short time and made a second edition necessary. It includes 


School Orations, Debates, Addresses and Papers suitable for the use of Superintendents, Principals, 


Teachers, College Professors, Debating 


Classes and Students, and is made up entirely of new matter 


written under the direction of a corps of trained college and enivantty graduates—Price $6.00. 


Great Boake By Great Thinkers For The Man Of Affairs. 
100 Different Ways To Introduce 100 Live Ideas And Stunts For The 


A Speaker—$1.00 





Entertainment Committee $1.05 


Are you ever called upon to act as Toastmaster? If A little book, but oh, my! Crammed full of snappy 
you are, these 100 forms of introduction gill help you’ stunts, picked by prominent club and lodge officials as 
present your speaker in a manner that will please your the best things their organizations ever put on. Laughs, 


audience, 


pep, tricks, speeches,—everything, 


300 Toasts For All Occasions $2 Someone Please Ask The “Blessing’’ 


300 toasts suitable for 200 different occasions; in (25) twenty-five short prayers suitable for all 
cluding 20 toasts to the ladies, 25 patriotic toasts, toasts occasions—50 Cents. 


for use at Banquets, Lodge or Club Meetings, Dinner a 
Oo ie , Rising ““Vote Of Thanks” To The 


300 Celebrated Passages And 


Phrases—$3.00 


These passages were selected from Great 


They should be considered an asset to every 


300 Humorous Snappy Stories $2 we 


Speaker Of The Evening 


(25) twenty-five “Complimentary Remarks” such as 
ordinarily used—50 Cents. 
Speeches, 


speaker. 


Our Special Service To Speakers 


make a Specialty of preparing Speeches to 


300 Good Humorous Snappy Stories suitable for order for the man who is occasionally called upon 
Public Speakers to use while making Speeches. Get to speak, for platform speakers, for the busy Man 
these stories and be an important guest at the banquet of Affairs. We write Sermons, Jury Talks, Sales 


table. Tell a good story while making a speech. Letters, Letters of Application, Letters of Appeal 
rk for Candidates seeking Public Office. We maintain 
100 Short Introductory Rema s a staff of WRITERS in Washington, D. C., to handle 


For Speakers—$1.00 


Are you ever called upon to make an extemporan- resources 


this class of work. These writers have the printed 
of the nation at their finger tips to pre- 


eous speech and lack the initial words to get started? pare literary work of any kind. Please feel free to 
These “100 Introductory Remarks” are appropriate for call upon us for your special work. Price of such 


100 different occasions. 


work is $8.00 per 1.000 words. 


100 Kiwanis, Rotary, Lions, C. of C., 60 Doctors and 
4000 Sp eeches For: Dentists, 20 B. P. O. E., 30 I. 0. O. F., 30 American 
® Legions, 50 K. of C., 30 K. of P., 300. E.S., 50 
Vol. Il Price $6.00 Bankers, 50 sa Write for list of 4000 speeches. State Manager and Salesmen wanted. 
Send all orders to: SPEAKERS BUREAU, Dept. K, Box 304, Harrisburg, Pa.,fU. S. A. 
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S. T. Buckingham, 








ME PHONE 






3609 Washington Ave., 
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“Individualizes”’ Your Selling— 
_ Tells When & What Buyers Buy— 


Addresses Them Automatically— 


ee metal tabs in certain positions classify 
names according to buying seasons—-goods wanted— 
sex, etc. Tabs work with Selector Attachment _ of 
Addressograph which prints certain desired names— 
skips others—automatically. 


Saves Duplicate Files— 


1 ” ITH this new ‘Record Card’’ address plate, 
Bry ae A Porte Publishing Co., Salt Lake City, trans- 

Pp Re ferred three high-salaried file clerks to more important 
work—and discontinued two paper card files. Blue 
Valley Creamery Co., Indianapolis, consolidated _ three 
files into one and saved two clerks. 


Special Printed Cards— 


PECIAL printed cards to meet your individual needs. 
Both sides of cards can be used. Special frames for 
holding more than one card can be furnished. Frames 
used over and over again when changes occur—never 











discarded. 

Try It FREE—Then Decide! Fa 

oi 

a 
4 
Addressogfaph 
MAIL 
WITH 
YOUR LET- 
TER HEAD 
Pa 
927 W. Van Buren St., a To Addressograph Co. 
Chicago, U.S. A. w ni Gia - 


4 
wf 
ro (] Send FREE Sample “Record Card” 
ri Metal Address Plate and Latest Catalog. 


4 (] Have Representative demonstrate these latest 
Pf “Record Card” features to us. 
P ° P P Send Express Prepaid FREE Trial Hand Machine. 
Canadian Main Office: Factories: ste wit return Freight COLLECT unless we buy. 
60 Front St., W. Toronto,§2. Chicago - Brooklyn - London 7 32-4-26 
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They reep sales rolling 


April, 1926 


by LONG DISTANCE 























ELEPHONE 


IN ATLANTA, GEORGIA, a2 Wide-awake auto- 
mobile tire concern worked out a follow- 
up telephone sales campaign. Telephone sales 
are assigned definitely to one employee and 
are his entire work. Fifteen days after the 
visit of each salesman this man gets the 
dealer on the telephone and solicits additional 
business. The telephone sales cost of this new 
business runs extremely low—often as low as 


one-half of one per cent on the total volume of new business secured! 


BONDS AND BRICKS, ice cream and locomo- 
tives, matches and coal, groceries and flow- 
ers, textiles and real estate—these and 
dozens of other commodities are being 
bought and sold by long distance tele- 
phone. Long distance calls reach customers 
and prospective buyers who otherwise could 
not be reached so cheaply or promptly, 
if at all. They save the strength and 
health, as well as the time, of executives 
and salesmen. A long distance call covers 
hundreds or thousands of miles and gets the 
answer in a small fraction of the time and 


trouble required by any other means of 


communication. 
Are you and your concern using your 


telephone arm with which to outreach 
distance for business? Are your executives 
in constant contact with their men and 
with important customers? Are you using 
the telephone on the principle of the heap- 
ing measure—to get new business at almost 
negligible expense — new business that 
otherwise would be lost? 

The Commercial Department of your 
local Bell company will gladly study your 
business and lay out a program of Long 
Distance selling, buying or collections. In 
the meantime you can talk 400 or 4000 
miles just like speaking across the street. 
What far-distant call would you like 
to make, now2?....... Number, please? 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 
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State Parks 


and Forests 
A State Park Every Hundred Miles 


By Hon. JOHN BARTON PAYNE 


Chairman, National Conference on State Parks; 
Chairman, The American Red Cross 


UBLIC provision for outdoor recreation and 

for the conservation of scenery and of natural 

facilities for enjoyment of forests, lakes and 

mountains have received great additions, during 
the past few years, in the form of state parks, and 
recreational uses of state forests in a majority of the 
states. Forty-two of the forty-eight states now have 
either state parks or state forests partly devoted to, or 
capable of recreational use, or areas under various 
other designations which have equivalent value for 
outdoor enjoyment. In four of the other six, as well 
as in several of those now possessing properties of this 
kind, surveys are being made looking toward 
the establishment or extension of state park or forest 
systems. In the other two, national parks or forests 
furnish present needs for outdoor recreation. 

Outdoor recreation facilities have developed, as 
has the settlement and population of the United States, 
from the cities outward. City parks have long been 
provided and date from the earliest history of the 
colonies and the republic. Boston Common and the 
Battery Park in New York City are early examples. 
Now, more than ten thousand municipalities have 
some form of city parks and some are of great variety 
and extent. Metropolitan district and county park 
systems are the latest development in municipal pro- 
visions for outdoor enjoyment. 

During the past thirty years national parks have 
been created, largely out of the vast public domain 
in the far West, and have developed great public 
service for the conservation of scenic magnificences 


and for a great variety of outdoor recreation. 

Nineteen national parks are administered by the 
National Park Service, under the Department of the 
Interior, seventeen in the United States, one in Alaska 
and one in Hawaii. All of the seventeen are west of 
the Mississippi, except Lafayette, in Maine, but ener- 
getic and promising movements are now on foot, with 
the approval of the federal authorities, for great na- 
tional parks in the Blue Ridge of Virginia and in the 
Great Smoky Mountains on the border of North 
Carolina and Tennessee. 

Seven other national parks of a military and his- 
torical character are administered by the War Depart- 
ment, including such shrines as Gettysburg and Chica- 
mauga, Vicksburg and Shiloh. Fifty-six national 
monuments, administered by the-Departments of the 
Interior, Agriculture and War, also conserve historic 
and scenic sites and add to the nation’s recreational 
resources. 

Eighty millions of acres are also held in the National 
Forests, under the Department of Agriculture, in the 
Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast states, in the 
Great Lake regions, and along the Appalachian Moun- 
tains on the Atlantic border from Maine to Georgia. 
While the primary purpose of the setting apart of 
public lands and acquisition of other areas to make 
these forests was to conserve timber and maintain 
stream-flow, they have been given great recreational 
use in response to public demand, and will forever be 
a major resource of the people for outdoor enjoyment. 
A policy of exchange of national forest lands for school 
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grant lands in several western states 
has permitted the states to con- 
solidate scattered holdings into state 
parks and forests of great recrea- 
tional and economic value. 

Parallel with the attention given 
by the Federal Government to the 
conservation of scenic, recreational 
and economic resources, has grown 
up in the states, a similar apprecia- 
tion of such value. 

In some of the northern and 
eastern states, which pos- 
sessed extensive mountain 
and forest areas, appreciation 
of the need of conservation 
began about the same time as 
in the national field. About 
the earliest evidence of under- 
standing of this matter on the 
part of a public official was 
shown by Governor De Witt 
Clinton of New York, in 1820, 
when he urged the legislature 
to conserve state lands in the 
Adirondacks for a water sup- 
ply for the Erie Canal. 

About forty years ago, New 
York State, by establishing a 
forest preserve in the Adiron- 
dacks and stopping the dis- 
sipation of state lands there, 
and also by establishing the 
Niagara Reservation to res- 
cue the scenic surroundings 
of the Falls from unsightly 
private exploitation, began 
the creation of state parks. 
Michigan’ established the 
Mackinac Island State Park 
about the same time. 

During the next fifteen 
years state parks did not gain 
much, but about 1900, when 
there was a sudden access of interest 
in conservation, a desire for their 
acquisition assumed new strength. 
Within a few years after the be- 
ginning of the century, a new in- 
fluence, which affected human affairs 
in a multitude of ways, also de- 
manded the increase and develop- 
ment of state parks—the invention 
of the automobile. Its speedy 
development into a reliable means of 
travel, making it possible for people 
to get readily about the country 
and cover distances on a_ holiday 
ride which would have required 
days with the horse, led to a vastly 
increased demand for the means of 
outdoor recreation and the supply 
followed. Transcontinental 
motor traffic to the great western 
national parks and forests grew 
vearly, and now at one of the camp- 
ing places in parks like the Yellow- 
stone, Rainier or Yosemite or the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado, 
cars carrying families from forty 
states may be seen assembled any 
evening in the summer season. This 


soon 
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summer migration is having im- 


portant effects in making the 
people of the forty-eight states 
more united, more interested in 


each other’s affairs, and more sym- 
pathetic toward their varied con- 
cerns. 

But far-sighted public officials 
and individuals who saw this re- 
markable change in our traveling 





Clifty Falls, Clifty Falls State Park, Indiana. 


habits early realized that while 
hundreds of thousands may find 
time to make trips of several weeks 
or months to the western national 
parks or forests, there are millions 
more who require opportunities 
nearer at hand; places where they 
can go for a week end or over a 
holiday or for a few days or a week, 
within a few hours from their 
homes, and secure refreshment of 
body and spirit in the woods and 
mountains and along lakes and 
rivers. This need has caused a 
parallel development of state parks 
and forests, which, while showing 
notable development already, prom- 
ises in the next decade to be another 
significant advance in public pro- 
visions for the general happiness 
and contentment of our people. 
Development of state parks and 
forests was considerable in the first 
twenty years of the century, but 
it has been particularly swift since 
1920. The growth of the move- 
ment and the desire among pro- 
gressive state officials and their 
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supporters for coordination of their 
services, led to the formation, in 
1921, at Des Moines, Iowa, of a 
National Conference on State Parks. 
The objects of this Conference 
are thus stated: 

“To urge upon our governments, 
local, county, state and national, 
the acquisition of land and water 
areas suitable for recreation and 
preservation of wild life, as a 
form of the conservation of 
our natural resources, until 
eventually there shall be pub- 
lic parks, forests and _pre- 
serves, within easy access of 
all the people of the nation, 
and also to encourage the in- 
terest of non-governmental 
agencies, and individuals, in 
acquiring, maintaining and 
dedicating for public use, sim- 
ilar areas; and as a means of 
cementing all park interests 
into an harmonious whole; to 
provide for a conference and 
exchange of ideas by an an- 
nual meeting of such interests 
and ideas between confer- 
ences.” 

The National Conference 
on State Parks has held an- 


nual conferences for inter- 
change of ideas, at Bear 
Mountain, Palisades Inter- 


state Park, New York, 1922; 
Turkey Run State Park, In- 
diana, 1923; Gettysburg Na- 
tional Monument, Gettys- 
burg, Pennsylvania, 1924; and 
Skyland, Virginia, in the heart 
of the proposed Shenandoah 
National Park, in 1925. It 
maintains national headquar- 
ters in the Union Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C. A recent out- 
growth of the National Confer- 
ence has been the creation of 
regional park conferences for the 
mutual inspiration of park off- 
cials in associated states, one hav- 
ing been held at Clifty Falls 
State Park, Indiana, in October, 
1925, and another at Texarkana, 
Texas, in January, 1926. The Na- 
tional Conference has also fos- 
tered the establishment of state 
park associations, through which 
citizens of their respective states 
cooperate with existing park pro- 
grams and work to establish state 
parks where they are needed. 
The National Conference on 
State Parks has been making a 
survey of state park development 
throughout the United States at 
the request of the National Con- 
ference on Outdoor Recreation, 
which latter body was organized 
in 1924, largely through the inter- 
est of President Coolidge, for the 
purpose of appraising the present 


outdoor recreational resources of 
the United States and of extend- 
ing them in every field. Through 
financial support given by the 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Me- 
morial, established by the elder 
John D. Rockefeller in memory 
of his wife, which is interested 
in outdoor recreation among many 
other public services, the Nation- 
al Conference on Outdoor Re- 
creation has set on foot a num- 
ber of parallel studies, of which 
the study of state parks and 
forests by the National Confer- 
ence on State Parks is one. Other 
surveys relate to surplus feder- 
al properties which may be turn- 
ed over to the states, by pur- 
chase or otherwise, for parks 
and forests; to city and county 
parks, and to accommodations 
for camping tourists along the 
national highways. The Nation- 
al Conference on State Parks 
also derives support for its gen- 
eral program by means of mem. 
berships open to organizations or 
individuals interested in the pro- 
motion of such means of outdoor 
recreation. 

The survey of state parks 
and forests by the National 
Conference: on State Parks 
has disclosed great advances 
in such outdoor recreational 
facilities, especially since the 
growth of these facilities was 
coordinated and stimulated 
by the Conference. It now 
appears that twenty-nine 
states have state parks under 
that designation; sixteen give 
recreational uses to. their 
state forests, and in several 
other states, such forests have 
potential recreational values 
which will soon be realized. 
Fifteen states have areas un- 
der public, semi-public or 
private agencies which have 
the value of state parks. Sev- 
eral additions in all these 
classes are expected during 
1926 and 1927, when legisla- 
tive sessions act upon pro- 
posed programs. 

Large sums have been spent 
on state parks and forests, 
especially in states where con- 
gested population demanded 
and concentrated wealth pro- 
vided, through public or private 
funds, the means for acquiring and 
improving such outdoor breathing 
spaces. The State of New York, 
during the past 25 years and under 
programs now authorized for allied 
state and county parks and forests, 
will have expended more than one 
hundred million dollars. Three 
bond issues, totalling $35,000,000 
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have been approved by the legis- 
lature and the people and the degree 
of popular appreciation of state 
parks may be gauged from the fact 
that the last issue for $15,000,000, 
in 1924 was approved by a majority 
of almost a million votes, all political 
parties giving it support. Thirty 
million dollars will be expended in 
one county, Westchester, on a park 
system begun three years ago, which 
has grown in a short time to un- 
precedented area and recreational 
values. 

Pennsylvania’s legislature ap- 
proved a bond issue for $25,000,000 
for state parks. Indiana will spend 
two million dollars to acquire and 
improve a state park on the Sand 
Dunes at the south end of Lake 
Michigan, which will be a boon to 
Chicago’s three million people as 
well as to citizens of Indiana, who 
undertake most of the cost. Illinois 
is increasing its state park system 
under its Department of Public 
Works, and the creation of a Con- 
servation Commission by the 1925 
Legislature insures a continuous 
program of acquiring forest lands 
which will have recreational as well 








Whirlwind Gorge, Watkins Glen State Park, New York, 
under the control , the Finger Lakes State Park 


mmission. 
as economic value. The Cook 
County Forest Preserve, outside 


Chicago, is an unique form of re- 
creational area, extending for many 
miles along the Des Plaines River, 
and offering probably the only 
example in the world of a 100-mile 
canoe trip within easy reach of such 
a metropolis. 

Iowa has expended $100,000 an- 
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nually on state parks since 1918. 
Missouri spent $175,000, accumu- 
lated from fishing and hunting 
licenses, in establishing a system 
of eight state parks, mostly in the 
forests and great springs of the 
Ozark Mountains. South Dakota, 
a state of only 700,000 scattered 
population, has spent $2,000,000 
in developing her splendid Custer 
Park, acquired by transfer of federal 
lands, in the Black Hills, a wooded 
and mountainous tract of 106,000 
acres. 

The total area throughout the 
United States in state parks and 
forests and similar preserves, out- 
side of municipal and _ national 
properties, exceeds four million acres 
Of this, New York with about 
2,150,000 acres, has more than 
half, and all of her parks and forests 
are definitely organized for recrea- 
tion, while in some other states, 
such areas are potential rather than 
actual recreational areas as yet. 
New York leads in this respect, 
owing to early appreciation of the 
need of outdoor recreation, de- 
manded by her great population, 
and to substantial and continuous 
public and private support. 

State parks have been the 
beneficiaries of large and in- 
creasing philanthropy. Men 
and women of wealth, and in- 
stitutions having the disposal 
of funds devoted to promoting 
human happiness and health, 
are turning their attention 
more and more to thought 
for state parks where people 
on vacations and holidays can 
pause amid comfortable sur- 
roundings in attractive scen- 
ery for a night or a week or a 
month as they please. Most 
states with well-developed 
park systems include one or 
more sites that have come to 
them by gifts, as memorials 
to loved ones who have passed 
on, or in recognition of the 
need of the people for alight- 
ing places in the growing sum- 
mer migrations. Texas and 
Michigan have each received 
more than fifty parks through 
such gifts. An example of 
notable public beneficence, in 
which private individuals 
joined with the state, was the 
Palisades Interstate Park, on the 
west shore of the Hudson in New 
York, which is of immense recrea- 
tional value to the ten million people 
of the metropolitan district of New 
York City, and which entertains 
more than five million visitors 
yearly. The gifts of land and money 
to establish it, from Mrs. E. H. 

(Turn te page 215) 








Canada Mobilizes Army of Business Men 


Captains of Industry and Commerce Unite to form a Canadian Organization 
Similar to the United States Chamber of Commerce 


By A. E. Parker 


Secretary Kiwanis Club of Winnipeg, Secretary Western Canada Kiwanis District, 


FENHE business men of the Do- 
minion of Canada have joined 
the army. Two hundred and 

filty captains of industry, commerce 

and finance recently took the oath 
of allegiance in the magnificent 

Parliament Buildings at Winnipeg 

in the presence of Sir James Aikins, 

the official representative of His 

Majesty King George the Fifth. 

Joined the Army! What Army? 

The Army of the Dominion of 
Canada Board of Trade, dedicated 
to serve as a unifying influence 
among the business men of Canada 
and to present to the Canadian 
people as a whole the viewpoint of 
the business community on national 
questions affecting the industrial and 
commercial welfare of the nation. 

This new army hopes to walk 
shoulder to shoulder with the Amer- 
ican army of business men to be 
found within the ranks of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, for 
it has similar aims and objects and 
be it known that Chambers of 
Commerce in Canada are commonly 
denominated Boards of Trade. 

The vision of this new army came 
to the wise men of the East led by 
the President of the Toronto Board 
of Trade, Mr. S. B. Gundy. After 
the preliminaries had been com- 
pleted these men of the East de- 
cided with Horace Greeley, that in 
order to make a good start they 
should ‘“‘“Go West.’’ So with stal- 
wart supporters from every import- 
ant industrial and commercial cen- 
tre east of the Great Lakes, the 
Eastern battalions advanced upon 
Winnipeg one bright winter morn- 
ing, there to be met by similar bat- 
talions recruited from the length 
and breadth of Western Canada. 

What a grand occasion it was 
when they met. There were men 
with the lilt of Ireland, others with 
the broad accent of the Scot, there 
was the aggressive home-made Ca- 
nadian, the precise, phlegmatic prod- 
uct of England, the natty American 
type and half a dozen more na- 
tionalities were in evidence, but 
when they entered the Convention 
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Hall, Presto! They were Canadians, 
one andall. That was the prevailing 
spirit—Canadianism. Politics were 
submerged, sectionalism never lifted 
its head and frank, straight-from- 





























A. E. Parker. 
the-shoulder discussions were the 
order of the day. 

Canada has grown from a land of 
open spaces to its present position 
of importance in world affairs in an 
incredibly short space of time. 
Today it is an industrial and agri- 
cultural nation with potential possi- 
bilities for further progress unpar- 
alleled elsewhere in the world. This 
tremendous development has pro- 
duced a type of business man who is 
a happy medium between the aggres- 
sive, sometimes over-adventurous 
business man of the United States 
and the phlegmatic, hard-headed, 
cautious business executive of Great 
Britain. The Canadian has many 
of the best characteristics of each 
of these and in addition a special 
characteristic all his own. The 
majority of present-day Canadians 
have experienced the ups and downs 
of pioneer life or been in close con- 
tact with them. This gives them a 
peculiar kind of individualism, a 
necessary quality in a new country. 


Sixty Years of Progress 


Canada is a land of magnificent 
distances and vast expanses. With 
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its area of 3,729,665 square miles it is 
equal to the whole of the United 
States, Alaska, the Philippines and 
all other United States possessions. 
Notwithstanding this, Canada’s pop- 
ulation today is about the same as 
was that of the United States one 
hundred years ago and is less than 
that of the cities of New York, 
Chicago and San Francisco. Add to 
the sparsity of population the fact 
that Canada is divided into three 
sections by two natural barriers and 
you have a picture of the obstacles 
which Canadians have overcome in 
building a nation. 

Back in 1867, it took real grit to 
bind together the scattered Cana- 
dian provinces into the nucleus of 
what is now the Dominion of 
Canada. Still later in 1885, it took 
both pluck and vision to construct 
the Canadian Pacific Railway from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific through 
a thousand miles of uninhabitated 
country—a thin line of steel which 
bound a nation together. For sixty 
years the Canadian people have 
been building, and they have builded 
better than they knew. 

A wave of wonderful prosperity 
was sweeping from East to West 
when on that great day in August, 
1914, Canada awoke, transformed 
overnight from a nation of pro- 
ducers to a nation of warriors. 
Six hundred thousand Canadians, 
out of a total population of 8,500,- 
000 put on Canadian uniforms and 
marched to war. The achievements 
of this great Canadian army were 
the final proofs of Canada’s right 
to be included among the nations 
of the world. 

With the war over Canadians 
went back to the factory and the 
plow and today they are in the 
front ranks of the industrial and 
agricultural producers of the world. 
Fifty years ago people believed that 
Canada was a land of ice and snow. 
In later years she gained the repu- 
tation of being a vast wheat field 
but today we see her rising with 
all the energy of a young giant to 
take a prominent place in the in- 
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dustrial world. Canada has a 
million people working on the farms 
and almost as many working in her 
factories. Products of her soil are 
valued at nearly two billion dollars 
annually, with only one-fifth of the 
arable land under cultivation. Her 
factories produced four billion dol- 
lars worth of goods last year. 

It takes money to enable a young 
country to develop in this spec- 
tacular manner and it is enlighten- 
ing to note that more than five 
billion dollars of American and 
British money have been invested in 
Canadian enterprises during the 
past twenty-five years, and United 
States and British investors are 
giving increasing attention to the 
opportunities for industrial invest- 
ment which Canada offers. Approx- 
imately 1,000 branch factories of 
United States firms are in operation 
in Canada. 

With this rapid building up of 
a business community, business 
problems of various kinds present- 
ed themselves and for many years 
the business men in each city en- 
deavored to solve these problems 
through the local Boards of Trade. 
As the industrial and commercial 
life of the country developed so the 
problems of industry and com- 
merce became greater and grad- 
ually assumed national impor- 
tance, demanding 
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Immigration. 

Scientific research in relation to 
industry and agriculture. 

Development of inter-empire trade. 

Development of foreign trade. 

Reduction in taxation. 

Taxation of publicly 
utilities. 

Commercial arbitration. 

National coal policy. 

Canada’s great need today is 
more people. The most prosperous 
years in her history were those dur- 
ing which immigrants came to the 
country by thousands. In the peak 
year, 1913, 402,000 immigrants came 
in. In 1923 our annual immigrant 
total had dwindled to 73,000, but the 
pendulum is swinging back. Very 
frank discussion of the problem of 
securing more people resulted in the 
delegates going on record in favor of: 

(a) The immediate creation of a 
small non-political Advisory Board 
or Commission on ‘‘Colonization and 
Agricultural Development’ com- 
posed of Canada’s leading experts 
on the subject and skilled business 
executives, such persons to be in- 
vited to contribute their time and 
skill as a matter of public service 
and without compensation other 
than expense allowances. 

(b) The official recognition of the 
patent fact that any attempt to ex- 
clude European agricultural colo- 


owned 








action by the | 
business men of | 
the country as a | 
whole. Individual | 
Boards of Trade 
found their in- 
fluence restricted 
to their own lo- 
calities and there 
was nocoordinat- | 
ing body which | | 
could express the | | 
views and deci- 
sions of Canadian | 
business men. 
The obvious need 
for an organiza- 
tion similar in 
aims and objects 
to the United 
States Chamber of 
Commerce led to 
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(c) The early investigation, in 
cooperation with the proposed Ad- 
visory Board or Commission, of the 
feasibility of a great ‘‘Agricultural 
and Colonization Forward Move- 
ment”’ including a scheme of mod- 
erately assisted settlement available 
to desirable British, European and 
American agricultural settlers, car- 
ried out in conjunction with the 
Canadian railways and other land 
owning bodies, this movement to 
have due regard to the needs of and 
opportunities in every part of Can- 
ada and particularly to the need of 
replenishing the rural population of 
the Maritime Provinces and re- 
patriation of former Canadians and 
their descendants now living in 
other countries, with special refer- 
ence to former French Canadians 
now resident in the New England 
and Atlantic States. 

A few weeks after the above de- 


cision was arrived at the Can- 
adian Government completed 
arrangements with the _ British 
Government which enables ap- 


proved British immigrants to travel 
from Great Britain to Western 
Canada for $30.00 per person, with 
provision also for governmental 
supervision of these settlers for a 
period of five years, if necessary. Im- 
migrants will no longer be dumped 
miles away from civilization on the 
raw prairie and 
left there to break 
their hearts. 
Canada _ today 
leads the world 
as an exporter of 
wheat and with 
her nearest neigh- 
bor, the United 
States rapidly ap- 
proaching the day 
when she will be 
importing instead 
| of exporting 
| wheat, imagine 
| the tremendous 
| development that 
| Canadian agri- 
| culture is facing 
| when her 240,- 
000,000 acres of 
now idle arable 
land are brought 
— | under cultivation 











the calling of the 
great conference 
of business execu- 
tives referred to at the commence- 
ment which proved to be the most 
important gathering of business men 
ny has yet been held on Canadian 
soil. 


Tackling National Problems 


This army of business men was 
called upon to consider the follow- 
ing national problems: 


Provincial Parliament Building, Winnipeg, where Dominion Board of Trade Conference was held. by the 


nists physically fit and of satis- 
factory mental and moral endow- 
ment purely on racial grounds must 
inevitably delay indefinitely the solu- 
tion of our present problem for the 
sufficient reason that desirable agri- 
cultural settlers of northern origin 
are not available in sufficient volume 
to make any adequate impression 
on Canada’s population problem. 


incom- 

ing army of new 
Canadians from Britain and else- 
where. 


Canada Has a Commanding Position 
in Industry 


Scientific research in its relation 
to industry and agriculture means 
much to a country as richly endowed 
with natural resources as Canada is. 
The conference urged the Federal 
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Government to establish national 
research laboratories to assist in the 
profitable development of these 
natural resources. At the present 
time Canada stands industrially 
among the nations as follows: 


First in actual area. 

Second in potential water power. 
Second in per capita exports. 
Third in total railway mileage. 
Fourth in foreign trade. 

rifth in total exports. 

kighth in population. 


During the past twenty-one years 
Canadian exports have increased 
from $200,000,000 to more than 
one billion dollars and her world 
trade now totalling nearly two 
billion dollars, is five times greater 
than it was in 1904. 

This enviable record has been 
established in the hurly-burly of the 
more or less haphazard development 
of great resources. What will be the 
result when scientific development 
is organized staggers the imagina- 
tion. 

The links which bind Canada to 
the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions are many, but not the least 
of these is a natural desire to trade 
with our brother Britishers. The 
steady growth of inter-empire trade 
is founded on sentiment as well as 
upon recognition of the good busi- 
ness principle of keeping our busi- 
ness as far as possible within the 
family. 

The following comparison of our 
business with Great Britain and 
United States is interesting: 


a 


‘anadian exports for 
twelve months to 
November 30, 
1925, to United 


States.................... $480,000,000 


‘anadian exports for 

twelve months to 
November 30, 
1925, to Great 
Britain............. 


_ 


460,000,000 


- 


‘anadian imports 
for twelve months 
to November 30, 
1925, from United 


IRIE a ta 570,446,325 


Canadian imports 
for twelve months 
to November 30, 
1925, from Great 
EA 


160,674,262 


Canada’s export trade is the most 
important factor in the building 
up of the country and delegates to 
the conference expressed themselves 
very energetically on the need for 
trade development both with the 
British Empire and the United 
States. 
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They Want a Dawes Commission 


Taxation, like the poor, is always 
with us. Every country has taxa- 
tion problems. The tremendous 
burdens, financial and otherwise, 
imposed by the Great War upon 
those nations who participated in 
it from start to finish created a con- 
dition which will take years to 
remedy. Canada flung her entire 
resources into the conflict and today 
is facing the future, proud of the 
part she played in the war and 
tackling the financial burdens re- 
sulting therefrom with characteristic 
courage and determination. Busi- 
ness men want lower taxation and 
more efficiency in government ad- 
ministration and the conference said 
so in plain language which will have 
some effect on the politicians. Can- 
ada’s political system provides for 
the speedy overthrow of a govern- 
ment which fails to respond to 
public opinion. Many of the dele- 
gates expressed themselves in favor 
of the creation of a Canadian body 
similar in purpose and authority to 
the Dawes Commission of the 
United States or the Geddes Com- 
mission of Great Britain. Canadian 
business men believe that a small 
group of competent business men, 
given the proper power and author- 
ity, could materially reduce the cost 
of government. 


UBLIC ownershipof public utili- 

ties has created problems in Can- 

ada just as it has in the United 
States. Generally speaking public 
ownership, unless it is a monopoly, is 
unfair competition to private enter- 
prise, unless it operates under ex- 
actly the same conditions regarding 
government regulation and taxation 
as private enterprise does. There 
are many instances in Canada where 
publicly owned public utilities are 
operated at a loss for the benefit of 
one or more sections of the popula- 
tion, although all the taxpayers 
contribute towards such loss, even 
though they may not all benefit from 
the operation of the utility. It also 
frequently happens that publicly 
owned undertakings are in competi- 
tion with privately owned concerns 
and those privately owned pay 
taxes while the publicly owned ones 
do not. To make matters still more 
inequitable in addition to the com- 
petition it is compelled. to face, 
the privately owned organization 
in its capacity as a taxpayer, pays 
its share of the loss, if any, sustained 
by its publicly owned competitor. 
The conference, while not actually 
going on record, was overwhelmingly 
in favor of public ownership being 
placed in the same position as pri- 
vate enterprise in the matter of 
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government regulation and taxation. 

Commercial arbitration is no new 
subject to business men of the 
United States, but Canada has not 
yet adopted this method of settling 
commercial disputes. The need for 
some such form of settlement of 
trade misunderstandings was dis- 
cussed by the conference and steps 
will be taken to familiarize Canadian 
business men with the results of the 
operation of commercial arbitration 
in the United States. 


One-Half of British Empire Coal in 
Canada 


The need for the development and 
use of Canadian national resources 
was prominently featured in all the 
discussions, but particularly so in 
the matter of fuel resources. Can- 
ada possesses 16 per cent of the 
world’s reserves of coal, and 50 
per cent of the known coal in the 
British Empire. These coal de- 
posits have scarcely been touched 
and yet Canada continues to buy 
millions of dollars worth of coal 
from the United States. This is 
not an unusual situation in a grow- 
ing country. Canadians have in the 
past been too busy in other direc- 
tions to develop their own coal 
resources but we are now giving this 
matter some attention. The con- 
ference went on record as follows: 


RESOLVED that in the opinion of 
this conference, a National Coal Policy 
for Canada should be formulated and 
every effort made by the Government of 
Canada to develop the coal industry 
and establish the use of Canadian 
coals in Canadian markets, so making 
it unnecessary to impor} coal and coke 
from other countries. 

The story of the development of 
Canada is a plain, unvarnished 
recital of one of the most spec- 
tacular achievements in the history 
of the nations. Canada has gone 
through all the vicissitudes which 
accompany feverish expansion and 
precipitate depression. Real estate 
booms, wild-cat schemes of all kinds, 
geographical barriers, and all those 
things which go with the building 
of a nation, including war, have 
been met fearlessly and energeti- 
cally. The Canada of 1926 is on a 
firm foundation. 

Imagine the difficulties of a young 
nation with one-half of its popula- 
tion engaged in industry and the 
other half in agriculture. One-half 
in favor of high tariff, the other 
half in favor of free trade. One- 
half new and peopled by settlers of 
varied national origin, the other 
half old and peopled predominantly 
by native Canadians. One would 
expect chaos from such an apparent 

(Turn to page 215) 
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Forty Million Landlocked People 


A Major Economic Problem Viewed from the Prairie 


VERY great nation in history 
has been a sea-faring nation, 
and its period of greatest 

prosperity has coincided with the 

period in which it used the oceans, 
seas and inland waterways most 
freely. 

The ancient Phoenicians, whose 
commerce reached to the uttermost 
regions of the then known world, 
the Greeks of the golden age, the 
Romans, the Spanish explorers, the 
British, the primitive Vikings, 
and in varying degrees all the 
peoples who have left an impress 
upon history have been users of 
waterborne vessels. The traditional 
thirst of the Russian bear for the 
warm water of the Black Sea has 
always been a vexing diplomatic 
problem and the yearning for sea- 
power by the modern Germans con- 
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tributed materially to the causes 
of the World War. 

It is not strange, therefore, that 
the forty million inhabitants of the 
great middle western plains should 
chafe at the restraint to their com- 
merce laid by the lack of waterways. 
They are descendants of New Eng- 
land colonists, of Englishmen, of 
Swedes, Norwegians and Germans; 
or perhaps they come of other races. 
But only a generation or two back 
of them were sea-farers, though the 
children of the Middle West may 
never have heard the ocean break- 
ers roar against a rocky shore. 

This great Middle West is the 
only important agricultural region 
in the world that does not have 
ready access to deep water ships. 
Even backward .Russia, with its 
vast inland wheat fields, has a better 
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chance at waterborne commerce 
routes than Kansas or the Dakotas. 
The wheat farmer of Argentina 
seldom has more than 250 miles to 
a seaport. Australia is similarly 
fortunate. India is a jutting penin- 
sula. France and Germany are 
adjacent to deepwater navigation. 
The statesmanship of Canada, in- 
spired by British experience, has 
met the lack of inland waterways 
in the central portion by giving the 
farmers very low freight rates. 

It costs, according to the last 
figures obtainable, 19 cents a hun- 
dred pounds to ship wheat from 
Grenfell, Saskatchewan, Canada, to 
Port Arthur, Ontario, a distance of 
700 miles. It costs 44 cents a hun- 
dred pounds to ship wheat from 
Wichita, Kansas, to Galveston, 
Texas, the same distance. 
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In the economic readjustments 
that followed the World War the 
agricultural interests of the Middle 
West were not as carefully con- 
served as might have been. Trans- 
portation, the most important single 
factor in industrial and commercial 
life, has limped in this district. 
Possibly the railroads have reduced 
their rates as low as consistent with 
business principles. It is not the 
purpose of the writer to argue that 
point in this article, but to endeavor 
to show that the farmers have suf- 
fered from the arterial con- 
gestion and that 
come with long hauls coupled 
with high rates. 

To use a perfectly clear 
and understandable applica- 
tion, it is evident that freight 
will slide on water more 
easily and cheaply than it 
will roll on steel wheels. The 
problem in one sense resolves 
itself down to a matter of 
friction. And when distances 
of from 200 to 1,000 miles are 
involved, it becomes a really serious 
problem. 

The writer knows nothing of canal 
engineering or technical water- 
power problems or the probable 
cost of digging the proposed St. 
Lawrence waterway. He is merely 
looking at the problem from the 
middle of the prairie—not from the 
harbor mouth or the office of the 
engineer. And from this point of 
view it is evident that in order to 
speed up the machinery of our 
economic nation, the railroads must 
be supplemented by inland water- 
kind of 
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ways—particularly the 
waterways that will bring ocean- 
going vessels close to the great 


plains and transport them quickly 
to Liverpool, Hamburg and the 
other natural consuming markets 
of the Old World. 

The interest of Kiwanis in the 
St. Lawrence project, it seems to 
the writer, should be two-fold. In 
the first place, Krwanis is deeply 
interested in the project of bringing 
farmers and business men into a 
more sympathetic _ relationship, 
therefore this important farmers’ 
problem should be studied. In the 
second place, KIWANIS, as a business 
men's organization, should be inter- 
ested in any project that promises 
better business for a very consider- 
able area of the United States. 

It is estimated by former Gov- 
ernor Allen of Kansas, who has 
played an important part in the 
furtherance of the St. Lawrence 
project, that the average farmer 
in Kansas would be getting at least 
nine cents a bushel more for his 
wheat than he is now getting if 
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ocean-going vessels were to be 
brought as far west as Chicago. 
Kansas annually produces an aver- 
age of about 100,000,000 bushels of 
wheat. The usual surplus of wheat 
production in the United States, 
roughly, is 200,000,000 bushels. 
Naturally the wheat farthest inland 
is the last to reach the foreign mar- 
ket, assuming that all the nation’s 
wheat lines up at the starting mark 


at the same 
time. The 
tf 
fi \ 
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higher freight rate from the land- 
locked and far inland point is the 
factor that slows up the inland 
wheat in its race for foreign markets. 
The 100,000,000 bushels of Kansas 
wheat, in principle, represents the 
last tardily dragging half of the 
surplus, and is penalized and set 
back in the race by constriction of 
trade arteries. Of course in actual 
practice a lot of Kansas wheat does 
reach foreign markets but the 
penalty is there in the form of a 
higher freight rate or lower wheat 
price to the farmer. It is the nine 
cents a bushel that makes the dif- 
ference. That is the penalty that 
he pays for living inland. And it 
would hardly seem necessary to 
argue that a hardship to the inland 
farmer eventually affects the busi- 
ness man on the seaboard, so it is 
not a local problem affecting only 
the people of the interior. Our 
commerce is too complex in its inter- 
lacing to permit such an argument. 

The recent Tidewater Congress 
at St. Paul brought out proof after 
proof of the interest of the inland 
farmer in the St. Lawrence project. 
Governor A. G. Sorlie of North 
Dakota, one of the products of 
recent agrarian movements in that 
state, said: 

“We are virtually marooned, here 
in this section, without access to the 
world’s highways of the sea. We 
require this outlet for our products 
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at once. To us in North Dakota it 
would mean a saving of $6,000,000 
a year on grain freight rates alone. 
We must prove this need to those 
in the East. Its achievement would 
not hurt eastern business interests. 
It would help them, for as we pros- 
per so would they.” 

Governor Theodore Christianson 
of Minnesota, who gave the opening 
address, made many pungent re- 
marks, among which were these: 

“Thirty-four years ago Minne- 
sota initiated the movement for a 
water road to the sea. Pioneer 
efforts bore no direct results. The 
conditions under which the West 
obtained its development no longer 
exist and the pendulum of prosper- 
ity, for a decade, has 
been swinging back.”’ 

He speaks of the re- 
lationship of the East 
to this project in these 
words: 

“The deliberate pur- 
pose of the opposition 
is to penalize the West. 

. Sectionalism was 
— stayed once, and grant 
God that it was stayed 
for all time. The Union is one, and 
it is inseparable. But does 
not the policy of continued and per- 
sistent obstruction which has char- 
acterized the attitude of New York 
toward the legitimate aspiration 
of the West to end its isolation, 
serve to raise a new and serious 
sectional issue that may be far- 
reaching in its effect upon the re- 
public?” 

And it was pertinently pointed 
out at the meeting that the St. 
Lawrence project will eventually 
help New York, for the thing that 
is good for the nation at large is 
good for New York. In its essential 
framework the problem is like that 
of the farmer and the city man. 
The Middle West is the farmer. 
New York is the city man. After 
all, New York cannot prosper out 
of the misfortune of the rest of the 
country. . 

The serious nature of being land- 
locked in a period of ponderous 
economic readjustments is realized 
when we read that 50 to 100 miles’ 
difference in rail haul may be equiv- 
alent to 500 to 1,500 miles of ocean 
or Great Lakes haul. In joint rail- 
ocean or rail-lakes movement, the 
shorter the rail haul the smaller the 
total expense of transportation. The 
rate on certain commodities from 
New York to Australia, a distance 
of more than 12,000 miles, is no 
greater than the rail-haul rate from 
Chicago to New York, a distance 
of 912 miles. Lumber may be 
transported from north Pacific Coast 


ports to Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
New York and Montreal, a distance 
of about 7,000 miles, at a saving of 
from $10.00 to $12.00 a thousand 
feet over the transcontinental rail 
haul, the water haul almost en- 
circling the United States and 
Mexico. Because of this fact the 
lumber movement through the Pan- 
ama Canal increased from 2,000,000 
feet to 1,200,000,000 feet from 1919 
to 1924, an increase of 600 per cent. 
This shows how a few years may 
bring about great new flow-channels 
for traffic. 

It would be possible to record 
column after column of statistics 
all proving the same thing, but the 
above instances probably suffice to 
give the reader a fair idea of the 
great contrast between rail and 
water transportation. He under- 
stands why it is that the sea-faring 
nations were always the most pros- 
perous. 

The feasibility of making the St. 
Lawrence river channel over into a 
canal by deepening and improving 
it has been attested by eminent 
engineers. The water power that 
will be made available by the pro- 
ject will largely compensate for the 
expenditure. An International Joint 
Commission representing the United 
States and Canada, officially auth- 
orized, has worked out the volumin- 
ous details of the plan to thesatisfac- 
tion of the two governments. 
general plan now awaits the final 
approval of the United States 
and Canada. 

The completion of the pro- 
posed waterway will enable 
ocean-going vessels to tra- 
verse the St. Lawrence river 
and Great Lakes to Chicago, 
Duluth and other lake ports 
convenient to the 
plains states. This 
will result in shorten- 
ing the route to the 
sea from the inland 
by about 1,000 miles. 
In other words the 
ocean will be brought 
1,000 miles nearer. 

Take a map of the 
world, Mercator’s 
projection. 
Drawa line 
trom Chicago to 


Liverpool. It — 
will almost fol- 
low the St. 


Lawrence river, for the big European 
markets are not straight east of New 
York, as many imagine, but con- 
siderably to the north. The shortest 
distance from Chicago to Liverpool, 
therefore, is a water route practically 
ll the way. 

One significant 


feature of the 
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present campaign in favor of the 
St. Lawrence waterway project is 
the broad-minded attitude of many 
big railroad executives, who look 
at the problem of transportation 
from a national point of view. C. H. 
Markham, president of the Illinois 
Central, in commenting upon a 
statement of one of the advocates 
of the ship canal, says: 

“You make a striking point when 
you point out how the congestion 
of lake traffic has thrown a con- 
siderable burden upon the railroads. 
When you say that railway equip- 
ment is ‘uneconomically’ employed 
in the long swing from the interior 
to the seaboard, I assume you have 
reference to the national situation— 
uneconomically by reason of the 
great need for the facilities of trans- 
portation. I agree with you on 
that score, of course. It certainly 
is uneconomical when a load for 
which the railroads are not prepared, 
which they are not, and should not 
be expected to prepare—is thrown 
upon them in a time of transporta- 
tion shortage. I want to compli- 





ment you and your organization 
upon the high type of campaign you 
are making for the Great Lakes 
Tidewater project.” 

Similarly encouraging notes have 
issued from Howard Elliott, chair- 
man of the Northern Pacific Rail- 













road Company, from President H. 
E. Byram of the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul, from William G. 
Bierd, receiver for the Chicago & 
Alton, and from other prominent 
railroad executives. 

It ought to be self-evident that 
transportation is the factor that 
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largely determines the value of the 
necessities of life. 

A pound of gold in the center of a 
great mountain is worthless until it 
is reached by means of transporta- 
tion. 

Take away the power to move a 
loaf of bread and you take away all 
its value as far as the buying public 
is concerned. 

Iron ore pried loose by a miner's 
pick deep in a Colorado shaft is 
comparatively worthless. When the 
mule-car pulls it to the mouth of 
the shaft it takes on value. When 
it has passed through the smelter 
and the steel mill, it acquires more 
value. If transportation ceases at 
any point, it must instantly lose its 
value. Transportation is the life 
principle. When the commodity 
finally reaches the consumer it has 
achieved greatly enhanced value, 
and the enhancement is largely due 
to transportation. 

The Middle West has passed the 
stage of virgin prairie—the stage 
when cheap land and cheap labor 
afforded the farmer rich returns 
for his labor. The farmer now buys 
high-priced land and must figure 
closely in order to make a profit. 
With this close figuring a margin of 
nine cents on a bushel of wheat is 
vital. Added to the heavier trans- 
portation charge is the 
factor of delay and conges- 
tion. 

Benjamin Franklin, if he 
were alive now and were to 
apply his philosophy to 
national economics, 
would undoubtedly 
say that if the various 
sections do not hang 
together in a co-oper- 
ative effort toward 
facile commerce, they 
will most assuredly 
hang separately. 

The prosperity of 
the entire nation will 
be promoted by the 
establishment of 
greater flow-lines of 
trade from the in- 
terior to the coasts. 
In order to realize on 
its great agricultural 
resources in the pre- 
sent-day era of close 

-=— competition, in a day 
when Old World nations are fighting 
to rehabilitate their commerce, it 
will be necessary to relieve the forty 
million landlocked population of 
the interior. That is why the great 
agricultural states are asking the 
business men of America to cooper- 
ate in a project which promises to 
rival the Panama Canal in economic 
importance. 
































The Lure of the Laurentians 


After the Montreal Convention 


TIOR those convention visitors 
who desire a vacation in the 
open with fishing included as 

one of the most important features, 
Montreal throws open the gate to 
its back-yard, a back-yard speckled 
with lakes, streaked with rivers and 
humped and ridged with mountains. 
The Laurentian country is so close 
that it is almost a part of the city. 

Nearly as close to the heart of 

this busy city as are the residential 
sections of the average American 
metropolis can be found little lakes, 
big lakes, medium-sized lakes and 
lakes that stretch out to the pro- 
portions and dimensions of rivers. 
Climb one of these mountains and 
you are apt to find a little jewel of 
a lake nestling in a hollow right at 
the very top. Surprises are the rule 
in the Laurentians. 

Of course one may fish right 


across Canada from the Atlantic 
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to the Pacific but the convention 
visitor needs only to use Montreal 
as his headquarters and then suiting 
his taste and preference surfeit his 
soul with angling. 

Montreal expects a goodly num- 
ber of fishermen tourists among the 
convention visitors. After the con- 
vention a fisherman just naturally 
“goes fishin’.””. There is no argu- 
ment. He is born that way and you 
cannot stop him. We all know that 
Canada is called ‘““The Fisherman’s 
Paradise”” but as Canada occupies 
an extraordinary space on the globe 
the visitor will have to satisfy him- 
self with a slice out of this Paradise 
and it is most heartily recommended 
that he devote his time and talents 
to the lakes and rivers of the Lau- 
rentian country. 

This article is an invitation to the 
outdoor KIWANIAN to take advan- 
tage of this Lure of the Laurentians, 
to enjoy the benefits and privileges 
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which may be his if he but say the 
word. 

We could write of the motoring 
trips, of the scenery almost unsur- 
passed on the North American con- 
tinent, the wonderful golf courses, 
the boat excursions, the playground 
possibilities and a dozen or more out- 
door activities entirely within com- 
fortable reach of the convention visi- 
tor. Weare, however, centering the 
argument entirely around fishing. 

The fisherman needs but to hear 
the word ‘“Canada.”’ He knows it 
spells ‘‘fishing’’ as well as a Do- 
minion of the British Empire. From 
Montreal to the sea, both shores 
of the mighty St. Lawrence are in 
the Province of Quebec. Behind 
them are limitless forests, rivers, 
streams and lakes. That ought to 
tell the story but it might be well 
to add that the following fresh 
water fish are commonly found in 
the provinces of Quebec and Ontario: 
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ouananiche, speckled trout, large and 
small mouth black bass, pickerel, 
pike, lake trout and muskellunge. 
The usual salt water fish are always 
available. Asa matter of fact the list 
of fishes in the Dominion of Canada 
numbers 569 species and _ the list is 
admittedly inaccurate. Fly fishing 
is particularly good during the early 
part of June. 

Necessarily half the pleasure of 
the fisherman tourist’s holiday. is in 











Lac Masson, Quebec 


camping, whether on a 
large scale with luxurious 
appointments and a retinue 
of guides or by the sports- 
man who travels with a 
minimum of baggage and 
one guide and canoe. Some 
folks like to travel in the 
wilderness with as many 
retainers as an Oriental 
potentate. Some want to 
be by themselves. Some 
wantlongtrips. Somewant 
to leave their hotels in the 
morning and return at 
night. All may be accom- 
modated in the Lauren- 
tians. 

There are guides, of 
course, to be hired through- 
out the Laurentians, the 
cheery French Canadian, 
skilled in the handling of 
the paddle, the “silent 
smoky Indian” who watch- 
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Owl « Nest, Lake Lachigan. 



























es you with critical eyes and 
who will leave silently and 
unexpectedly if you mess 
things up or upset his plans, 
or if you muff the oppor- 
tunities he has provided for 
you. 

One of the really impor- 
tant things to think about 
in connection with the Con- 
vention attendance is that 
the outdoor man, or woman 
for that matter, need not 
bring all the regular para- 
phernalia, boots, tackle and 
the usual set of plunder that 
accompanies all fishermen on 
“close to home’ trips. 
Everything of that sort is 
provided right here in Mon- 
treal by competent guides 





Wilderness home of International Vice-President 
J. Walter C. Taylor 


and representatives of various clubs 
and preserves. Catering year in and 
year out to tourists who expect 
complete outfitting and a maximum 
of comfort, these guides and repre- 
sentatives know far better than you 
know yourself what is needed and 
nothing is overlooked. In perfect 
fairness it should also be stated that 
a check-up on prices for such ser- 
vices shows a decided desire to make 
the visitor want to return. Charges 
are moderate and services complete. 

Just a comfortable trip from 
Montreal is the Laurentides Na- 
tional Park, wholly within the 
Province of Quebec. It is a terri- 
tory of 3700 square miles situated 
to the northeast of the City of 
Quebec and has been established to 
serve as a place of ordinary amuse- 
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ment as well as a hunting and fishing 
paradise. The park is wonderfully 
picturesque, the forest is virgin and 
there are numerous fine mountains. 
The Department of Colonization in 
charge of this park has constructed 
comfortable and well equipped 
camps which it leases to sportsmen. 

Of course, if you want deep-sea 
fishing, that is another story. You 
can get it easily enough. The Mari- 
time Provinces of Canada are famed 
for their fishing camps, for the sal- 
mon, the sword fish and the tuna. 

The outdoor KIwaNIAN from the 
States is going to have another in- 
teresting surprise. He is going to 
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know the “‘Habitant.” The Habi- 
tant has lived in Quebec for hun- 
dreds of years, picturesque, a jolly 
carefree happy-go-lucky fellow with 
a quaint French dialect all his own 
and a philosophy that is distinctly 
of the wilderness. He is a great 
fellow this ‘“‘Habitant.’”’ You'll en- 
joy him. Call him “Jean Baptiste”’ 
and it’s a ten to one bet you will 
have his name right. 

Yes, Outdoor KrwAnlIAn, the Red 
Gods are calling. There is a Lure 
of the Laurentians that will pen- 
etrate into your very soul. 

But you cannot answer the call if 
you hesitate too long about these 
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vacation plans. The Convention 
activities will take four days, give 
the rest to the Red Gods of the 
Laurentians. 

This is the advice of those who 
have trod the snowy trails of the 
Laurentian wilderness during the 
winter months, who have paddled 
on its wondrous lakes in the warm 
season and who know the thrill of 
the tight line and the peace and joy 
and understanding that goes with 
the starry nights and the embered 
camp fires. 

It is good to be alive in the Lau- 
rentians. It is good to spend a vaca- 
tion there. 


Convention Rates to Montreal 


Regular Certificate Rates and Summer Tourist Rates 


OUND trip rates of a fare and 

one-half for the Krwants Inter- 
national Convention June 7-10 have 
been granted by all railroad pas- 
senger associations under the identi- 
fication certificate plan. The rate 
is applicable to KIwANIANS and 
members of their families. 


Certificate Rates 


The identification certificates will 
be mailed to Krwants club secre- 
taries after signed hetel contracts 
have been received 
(between April 6 
and May 6) at 
the Convention 
Office. 

These certifi- 
cates must be vali- 
dated at Montreal 
between June 7 
and 10 at the reg- 
ular ticket office of 
the railroad over 
which the tickets 
read or at the rail- 
road information 
booth at Central 
Information Head- 
quarters. 

The dates on 
which these tickets 
may be purchased 
vary somewhat in 
the various terri- 
tories covered by 
the nine passenger 
associations, as do 
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committees engaged in organizing 
convention attendance the following 
information is presented: 

Canadian Passenger Association, 
Eastern Lines—Southeastern Passen- 
ger Association; Trunk Line Passen- 
ger Association; Central Passenger 
Association; New England Passen- 
ger Association—sale dates June 
3-9, the return limit June 16. 

Canadian Passenger Association, 
Western Lines—British Columbia 
points, sale dates May 28-June 3, 
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limits. For the _— 
convenience of a 
chairmen of trans- ee a 


portation and other 
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return limit June 23. Alberta sale 
dates June 2-8, return limit June 17. 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba and On- 
tario (West of Port Arthur and 


Armstrong) sale dates June 3-9, 
return limit June 16. 
Southwestern Passenger Associa- 


tion—Oklahoma and Texas sale 
dates June 2-8, return limit June 17. 
Arkansas, Kansas, Louisiana and 
Missouri sale dates June 3-9, return 
limit June 16. 

Transcontinental and Western 
Passenger Associa- 
tion—A joint 
agreement of these 
associations gives 
three sets of dates, 
varying as the dis- 
tance becomes 

Ss greater as follows: 
sale date, June 3- 
9, June 2-8, May 


is 28-June 3. Return 


limits June 16, 
June 17 and June 
) 23. 

a Summer Tourist 

Rates 
Summer tourist 
sec” fares where on a 
lower basis than 
round trip identifi- 
cation plan will 
also apply. These 
tourist fares are 
available in far 
western states and 
provinces and full 
information may 
be procured from 
railroad ticket 
agents in those 

territories. 
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A Foretaste of the Montreal Convention 


By WILLIAM C. ALEXANDER 


Chairman, International Committee on Convention Program 


YO ONE truly interested 
in KIwANIS—and no one 


who really knows the or- 9 = 
ganization can fail to feel a 2% 


thrill at the very thought of 


being a KIWANIAN—an Inter- LZ 


national Convention is some- 
thing to be looked forward to 
as a source of pure delight, 
not only for the joy of meeting 
most of the leaders, but for 
the educational, mental and 
spiritual uplift that naturally 
comes with such a gathering. 

Of course we cannot employ 
the eloquence of Past Presi- 
dents Henry J. Elliott or George 
H. Ross and Vice-President J. 
Walter C. Taylor to tell you 
how wonderful Canada and 
particularly Montreal is, but we 
who know our North American his- 
tory know what a glorious spot old 
Montreal is. We who have been 
there are eager to go again, and those 
who have not and are going in 
June, can hardly wait the time. 

Having been a member of KI- 
WANIS for nine years, and having 
missed only one International Con- 
vention for the past seven years, 
[ feel qualified to urge in your own 
interest that nothing short of death 
or illness keep you away. Montreal 
and June form a combination irresist- 
ible. I would personally forfeit a 
month’s vacation for the four or five 
days in Montreal. 

I can give you a thousand reasons 
why you should go, if at all possible. 
Is there one good reason why you 
should not? Are you a good KIWAN- 
IAN? This Convention will make 
you a better one, and by all means 
take the ladies of your 
family. Every pos- 
sible thing is planned 
for their entertain- 
ment and pleasure. 

Montreal has a 
romantic and out-of- 
doors lure for the man 
who would forget his 
business cares for a 
while, for the histori- 
cally minded, for the 
lover of picturesque 
architecture and rug- 
ged landscape. 

This lure of Mont- 
real, the wonderful 
opportunities for va- 
cations of all sortsand 
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Montreal. 


the facilities of Montreal hotels have 
all been described in the past issues 
of The Kiwanis Magazine. 


Noted Men on Program 


On the program is Hon. Theodore 
Burton of Ohio; Hon. Will H. Hays, 
former Postmaster General of the 
United States; Hon. E. W. Beatty, 
K. C., President of the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad; C. King Wood- 
bridge, President, Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World; Dr. 
George J. Fisher, of the Boy Scouts 
of America; Sir Frederick Williams- 
Taylor, General Manager, Bank of 
Montreal; Roe Fulkerson and Hon. 
Charles M. Schwab. What more 
could you ask for? Jules Brazil— 
of course he will be there, and many 
other real attractions to give you 
food for thought and real reason 
for joy. 





Royal Victoria Hospital, at foot of Mount Royal, Montreal 
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The big job of securing 
full representation is up to the 
district governors. If they do 
their job, I believe it will be 
easy for every club in Inter- 
national to be represented by 
one or more members. We 
are surely going to havea splen- 
did attendance. Some clubs 
have claimed in the past that 
they could not afford repre- 
sentation. I firmly believe 
that no club in International 
can afford not to send delegates. 
If the individual member can- 
not afford the comparative- 
ly small cost, it is up to the 
members to ‘‘chip in,’’ if neces- 
sary, to see that their club is res 
presented. What group of thir- 
ty-five representative business 
and professional men in any com- 
munity cannot afford at the 
maximum seventy-five cents apiece 
a month for a year, and in most cases 
much less than this insignificant 
amount? Family pride should insure 
representation fromevery single club. 

We have an unusual group of 
men heading the twenty-nine dis- 
tricts this year. I met most of them 
in Chicago in December at the 
International Council. They are ac- 
tive. They were all elected by the 
clubs in their districts, and they 
have every right to expect and de- 
mand that all clubs support them 
in every sense. In no particular 
manner could they better support 
them than in seeing to it that each 
club is represented at the most 
important KIWANIS event in the 
whole year. 

Important prob- 
lems concerning every 
phase of Kiwanis ad- 
ministration will be 
covered in open meet- 
ing and in conferen- 
ces. Your ideas are 
welcome, the floor will 
be yours. The pro- 
gram is full of import- 
ant features. There 
remains two months 
for every club to ar- 
range for the largest 
possible delegation. 
Your attendance will 
reflect in the influence 
of Kiwanis in your 
community. 








Kiwanis Finances 


By RaLtpo A. AMERMAN 


International Trustee, and Chairman, Committee on Finance 


oe strength of any organiza- 
_ tion is grounded in its financial 
stability.” 

A year ago in a series of articles on 
KIWANIS finance prepared for The 
Kiwanis Magazine, we made this 
statement. The principle enun- 
ciated has long been axiomatic with 
KIWANIS International. 

We believe that Kiwanis Inter- 
national has a financial plan and 
system which insures stability. This 
furnishes those factors which are 
essentials, viz., proper control of 
«xpenditure of all funds for pur- 
}oses within the organization yet 
{exible enough so that any unfore- 
seen emergency may be cared for. 
It also provides for the development 
of an adequate reserve. 

During the year 1925, strength 
has been added to the financial 
structure of Krwanis. In prepar- 
ing the semi-annual budgets for the 
year 1925, the International Com- 
mittee on Finance kept in mind its 
conviction expressed in the June 
1925 Kiwanis Magazine “that the 
‘Unrestricted Capital Account’ 
should be built up to meet any 
emergency which might occur in the 
future.” It should be understood 
when speaking of the “Unrestricted 
Capital Account” that this ‘“Un- 
restricted Capital’”’ is in reality our 
Surplus which has been built up from 
year to year out of the excess 
amount we have received over the 
expenditures which have been made. 
Therefore, the budgets for the year 
included for expenditures in all de- 
partments during that period of 
$358,804.20 against an estimated 
income of $381,899.66. This pro- 
vided for an excess of income over 
expenditures of $23,095.46. It was 
expected that the year would close 
with at least this amount added to 
the “‘Unrestricted Capital’’ of the 
organization. 

The healthy condition of our 
clubs; an increased appreciation of 
the value of The Kiwanis Maga- 
sine as an advertising medium; 
splendid cooperation by districts 
in the development of new clubs, 
proper representation at the Inter- 
national convention as well as care- 
ful administration of expenditures 
resulted in an increase of surplus for 
the year over our expectations and 


the “Unrestricted Capital’ was in- 
creased by $27,937.65. 

It will be noted from the balance 
sheet that the marketable securi- 
ties have been increased during the 
year. The amount of cash on 
deposit increased to a figure larger 
than what was considered necessary 
to provide a fair working margin 
beyond the usual expenses of the 
organization and the Board of 
Trustees authorized the purchase 
of $15,000.00 additional United 
States Liberty Bonds making the 
total securities owned by KIWANIS 
International $35,000.00 Par Value 
United States Liberty Bonds and 
$5,000.00 Par Value Canadian Vic- 


The Annual Statement 1925 


The annual statement covering 
all the financial transactions of 
KIwANIs International for the year 
1925 has been mailed to all clubs in 
accordance with the requirements 
of the International by-laws and a 
copy of this statement is repro- 
duced in connection with this article. 


Unrestricted Capital 


Even a casual survey of the 
balance sheet will reveal that K1- 
WANIS is in a healthy financial con- 
dition. The ‘Unrestricted Capital”’ 
of KIWANIS now amounts to $113,- 
074.45. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that this amount is ready and 









































tory Bonds. available for use as ‘‘quick’’ assets. 
7 os 4 
Kiwanis International 
BALANCE SHEET 
December 31, 1925 
ASSETS 
CURRENT 
Cash 
On Hand and in Banks... eeadh channel Se $ 31,148.65 
Marketable Securities 
U. S. Liberty Bonds... .$ 35,379.15 
Victory Bonds—Dominion of C anada. 5,006.25 
Accrued Interest on Bonds.______ 357.49 40,742.89 
Accounts Receivable 
Clubs—International Dues. oe ..$ 6,847.18 
Clubs— Magazine Subscriptions... 1,354.47 
Magazine capcom cletisipeathedt 992.25 
Field Men.___......... eee Dies 1,275.00 
ES 3,986.37 14,455.27 
inventories 
EE Te et SAY oe A ee Ce ne $ 7,238.21 
i sseenceninlicenesibnihsinineenimncshinih tas 3,737.81 10,976.02 
licen anbntb ales seldnccanicpctnedaieionioas hlsgagiassbiicaeidiessiead cashed $ 97,322.83 
PERMANENT 
— Equipment... Sau 26,438.44 
Less: Reserve for Depreciation. ... 11,698.78 
Total Permanent Assets._......_.____.... 14,739.66 
DEFERRED AND OTHER 
Advanced Expenses—1926 Montreal Convention... 22-222 eens ..$ 2,619.43 
REESE EERE = Oe ee eee Ee 500.00 
Miscellaneous Advances.__..... 439.52 
Unexpired Premiums and Prepaid Expenses._. pamaseen 270.21 
lac pentucentebaresiecinnibinbcensaeniniotibeenevent 3,829.16 
Io SR a-oe--$115,891.65 
LIABILITIES 
CURRENT 
Accounts Receivable—Credit Balances... -.............. a 572.40 
RESERVE 
sbi sb nsnepccnienetconediamsaleoncionsocdnnsbeicnin 1,786.25 
DEFERRED CREDITS 
Unearned International Dues... deal 210.00 
Unearned Magazine Subscriptions... manatees 248.55 
ee ee Sn aes 458.55 
Total Liabilities and Reserve.____________. ere ae |e 
CAPITAL 
UNRESTRICTED CAPITAL 
Balance January 1, 1925 $ 85,136.80 
Add: Excess of Income over Expenses for the Year. 27,937.65 
Total December 31, 1925 113,074.45 





Total Liabilities and Capital 


$115,891.65 
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As we have stated on previous 
occasions, a large percentage of our 
assets must be in inventories, office 
equipment, accounts receivable and 
other deferred assets. As long as 
KIWANIS is a functioning organiza- 
tion they should be counted as 
tangible assets but they could not 
be used to meet any emergency. 
This is clearly shown if an analysis 
of the ‘Unrestricted Capital’ is 
studied. Therefore, we present here- 
with an analysis of our “Unre- 
stricted Capital Account.” 


Analysis of Unrestricted Capital 
Account 


Cash on hand and in bank............-..-....... $ 31,148.65 
LESS DEFERRED LIABILITIES: 
Unearned _Interna- 
tional Dues.........$210.00 
Unearned Magazine 
Subscriptions._..... 248.55 $ 458.55 


LESS CURRENT LIABILITIES: 
Accounts receivable—Credit 
Es SS eee 
Less Reserve for Travel—In- 
ternational Convention... 1,786.25 


Available Free Cash 
Marketable Securities. ...................-.cc..ss-cece- 
Accounts Receivable. 
Inventories... 


572.40 
2,817.20 


$ 28,331.45 
40,742.89 
14.455.27 
10,976.02 














Permanent Office 1 Equipment. aE 14,739.66 
Deferred Assets._.............. a: 3,829.16 
Umestsictet Canttals oe ec $113,074.45 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


It can readily be seen from the 
foregoing analysis that the actual 
amount of readily available money 
to meet emergencies is the available 
free cash of $28,331.45 and the 
marketable securities $40,742.89, or 
a total of $69,074.34. The balance 
of $44,000.01 is in “Accounts Re- 
ceivable,” “Inventories,” ‘Equip- 
ment” and ‘‘Deferred Assets’? and 
is not readily available for imme- 
diate use. It should also be empha- 
sized that the figures used in the 
“Unrestricted Capital Account” are 
arrived at after all outstanding obli- 
gations have been paid and after 
setting up the proper Reserve. 


A careful consideration of this 
analysis as well as the balance sheet 
for the year convinces us that al- 
though there has been a material 
increase in the available “quick”’ 
assets, we should continue in our 
effort to build up a more substantial 
surplus for the organization and the 
budgets for the year 1926 prepared 
by the Committee have been de- 
veloped with this in mind. 








Kiwanis International 
STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES 
Year Ended December 31, 1925 


Departments 
A—General 
International Dues... 
B—Extension 


dg itauence icant oe MS ; 
as sshcctersisinsgscuntheotn-sieia:Nenitaodateiscoceactcmkeddteckata chisel 


D—Magazine 
Subscriptions. 


E—Stock 
Supplies... 
F—Convention. 


a ne eee 





Totals 





Excess of 
Income 
Expense Over 
income Incurred Expenses 
ceneceeseeene-------$182,799.15 $180,186.60 $ 2,612.55 
$ 30,225.00 
3,061.53 33,286.53 30,626.06 2,660.47 
$ 97,349.00 
28,666.53 126,015.53 110,518.48 15,497.05 
11,967.15 7,882.03 4,085.12 
44,440.08 41,357.62 3,082.46 
ce Seer: $398,508.44 $370,570.79 $ 27,937.65 





1925 
OPERATING EXPENSES 


Bookkeeping and Accounting. 
Charter Presentation 
Clerical and Records... 
Convention—(St. Paul)... 








Depreciation—Office ) ——————————— 





$ 5,407.10 
3,209.84 
16,407.27 
41,357.62 
3,654.76 





Field Service to Established Clubs 


Insurance, Taxes and Surety Bonds 
International Council (December Meeting)... = 
Items Charged Off. 
Kiwanis Literature 
Magazine Publication and Circulation. 
Magazine Advertising Costs. 
Membership and Classification. 












Harding Memorial—Balance, Promotional-Dedication Expense 


8,581.02 
8,220.53 
788.48 
8,822.68 
274.78 





Miscellaneous. 
New Club Supplies. 











Office—General 














Postage and Express. 








Rent and Light 





Salaries—Executives. 











Standing Committees. 





Stenographic 





Telephone and Telegraph 











EEA SS EE REIS FOS sO oad 2,050.10 

Official Bulletin, Club Suggestions 
. oad sini uagie tinledebohi 5,598.36 
Professional Service—Auditing, Reporting, etc. 4,881.40 
“ 15,522.89 
39,053.91 
Service-Publicity Articles, Clippings, Exhibits. 4,256.26 
Special Extension Field Wor 10,730.13 
7,027.87 
39,366.49 
3,852.36 
Traveling—Board of Trustees and District Conventions 22,530.71 
Traveling—International Officers and Headquarters Staff. 6,263.54 
Total $370,576.79 
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Building the Budget 


In this connection, it should be 
note ' that a large part of the com- 
mittee’s work is in the preparation 
of the budgets and that very careful 
study is given. Every fact and 
figure used must be supported by 
the thorough detail of what is neces- 
sary to handle the work and a com- 
parison with the figures of previous 
budgets. We do not think it neces- 
sary at this time to go into the 
detail of the budget making inas- 
much as this was covered so 
thoroughly in the March, 1925, issue 
of The Kiwanis Magazine. Suffice 
it to say that all funds are budgeted 
and all expenditures are made and 
authorized by the Committee on 
Finance and the International Board 
of Trustees and that at all times in 
considering the finances of KrwANIs 
International there is a large amount 
of supporting data to justify all 
budgets and financial statements. 

Duties of Finance Committee 


In the articles which appeared 
in January and June, 1925, as well 
as in the March issue, the financial 
requirements of the International 
Constitution and By-Laws were 
gone into in detail. 

The work of the Committee on 
Finance is outlined in Article XI, 
Section 2 of the Constitution and 
Sections 1 to 7 inclusive, of the 
International By-Laws, Article XIX. 
Certain policies of administration 
of the finances for the Finance Com- 
mittee have been established to 
comp!y with these requirements. 
These were also given in detail in the 
January, 1925, issue. These con- 
stitutional requirements and policies 
include the procedure in estimating 
the revenue, preparation of the 
budget, the creation of an account- 
ing system and its careful examina- 
tion and audit, an intimate acquaint- 
ance of the detail of the operating 
plan of International Headquarters 
as well as an understanding of the 
basic need for each proposed ex- 
penditure, a careful checking of the 
vouchers, and regular reports and 
recommendations to the Executive 
Committee or the International 
Board of Trustees. Regular meet- 
ings are required, bank accounts 
established and signatures for checks 
authorized. 


Committee Meetings 


During the year six meetings of 
the Committee were held as follows: 
February 6, April 24, May 23, June 
19, October 2, December 1, 1925. 
In addition to this, however, each 
member of the Committee was fur- 
nished with the monthly audit 
statements with budget compari- 

(Continued on page 212) 
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WONDER if you are as big a dunce as I. 
| While I talk about me, you think about you, 
and maybe we will find out! 

I drive home along a fine avenue which cuts cat-a- 
cornered across the city. Because it is a short cut there 
is a lot of traffic on this avenue. Our new traffic 
director has put those new-fangled signal lights on it. 


The signals have three cclored lights. When you see 
the green one it is just as though you had slipped your 
arm around a pretty girl and she smiled up in your face. 
It means “Go Ahead!’’ The amber one is as though 
the same girl put both hands behind her back and 
looked at you gravely without either a smile or a 
frown. It means “Caution, Go Slow!’ The red means 
what the girl does when she stands with arms akimbo, 
clinched fists on her hips and frowns. It means ‘‘Stop!”’ 


Starting home a little ahead of my usual time those 
lights were wrong for me at every corner. Two strikes 
were called on me each time I got to the light. I be- 
came more and more impatient each time I was stopped. 
I was as sore as a smashed thumb when I was supposed 
to stop for the fourth time. At this the amber light 
was still burning; a hurried glance around brought no 
officer in view, so I tried to slide by before the red 
showed. 

I did not get one quarter of the way across the 
street before a cop as big as Jim Jeffries came up, ap- 
parently out of a hole in the street. ‘Where are you 
goin’? Back up there!’’ I did. He said some other 
things, too, but his first sentence caught me by the 
slack of my attention and wouldn’t let go. ‘Where 
are you goin’? Back up there!”’ 

Where was I going? The night before I renewed the 
acquaintance of an old friend, reading Jonathan Swift. 
I knew the old boy’s story of a traveling man by the 
name of Mr. Gulliver when I was a kid. Now I re- 
newed this acquaintance in a letter to a young poet. 
I am neither young nor a poet but I was interested in 
the essay and anxious to get home and finish it. 

As I waited for the traffic signal to change, it came 
to me that the essay had been written about 1700. As 
it was two hundred and twenty odd years old there was 
really no great haste about my reading it. Yet here 
I was, fuming and fussing because one big Irishman 
was keeping me away from one great Irishman! 

The janitor told me he understood nobody could 
lick an Irishman, but only three days before he and 
his brother and a couple of policemen had licked one! 
I was just about ready to tackle one all by myself for 
keeping me from reading something which had been 
waiting two hundred and twenty-five years. 

Can you imagine anything sillier than to be 
rushing through life like that? Wasn't the cop right 
about it? “Where are you goin’? Back up there!” 


Eighty-seven people were killed in automobile ac- 
cidents in my town in 1925. Every one of them was 
hurrying along like a red ant on a hot rock for no more 
important reason than I had for hurrying yesterday. 


One of the most colorful diplomats Washington 
ever saw was Li Hung Chang. With a group of Chinese 
merchants, he once was the guest of the city of New 
York. These distinguished Chinese guests thought 
they would get a better idea of the city if they went 
uptown in a subway. “We change at Forty-second 
Street,’’ explained the guide, “‘as we can get an express 
there and save three minutes.”” ‘What are we going 
to do with the three minutes?’ blandly asked the 
almond-eyed philosopher. 

What do you and I do with all the time we save 
running across the street through traffic and under 
taxi-cabs? What good purpose is served by the mad 
rush of modern efficiency? Why should we save time 
at the expense of health and happiness? Would it not 
be wise to employ an imaginary cop to say ‘‘Where are 
you goin’? Back up there!”’ 

I have run past lots of nicer things than I ever caught 
up with. 

I shall probably live longer because that officer 
bawled me out. 

I came past the same corner this morning. While 
waiting for that traffic signal I saw a sporty young man 
stop and help an old lady with a shawl over her head 
across the slippery street. That was worth watching. 
It made me feel better towards this supposedly hellbent 
younger generation. I would not have seen it if I had 
not stopped for that traffic light. I have hurried so 
much that I have missed a lot of sights like that. 

I don’t have to punch a time clock. I doubt there is 
a man in Kiwanis who does. We are among the 
favored of life. The fact that we are Kiwanians is 
evidence that we have prospered. But what is pros- 
perity worth if the things we have acquired serve as 
taskmasters instead of joys? 

We do not have to hurry, to crowd, to push, to rush 
and shoulder our way through life. We got into the 
habit of it when we were at the bottom of the ladder. 
Then those above us stepped on our fingers as we 
climbed. We are now well up the ladder; it is time we 
caught our breath and became a bit careful about 
stepping on the clutching finger of that less fortunate 
fellow just below. 

It is time we stopped and backed up to look around. 
There are lots of beautiful things to see if we are not 
in such a hurry—snow clad parks, kids, cheeks like red 
apples, sliding on hillsides, friend wife with sympathetic 
understanding on her face, babies to be played with 
and our health to be enjoyed. 

Which is why I yell at you as the big cop yelled at me: 

‘Where are you goin’? Back up therel”’ 
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A Many-Sided Founder of American Democracy 
Thomas Jefferson, April 2, 1743-July 4, 1826 


Member 


By Guy Vaucun Price 


Kiwanis Club of Emporia, Kansas; 


Head of Department of History, Emporia College 


REFLECTIVE speaker who ad- 
A dresses a supposedly thoughtful 

group of Americans speaks to them 
on ‘Leadership in a Democracy”’ or some 
similar title. The speaker may be ex- 
pected to make some comment on the 
qvality of our leadership with the obvi- 
ous suggestion that we must follow the 
leader who comes not more than once or 
twice in a generation. Too little is said 
about where the leader is leading us. 
But in the case of Thomas Jefferson, who 
saw the light in a Virginia farmhouse 183 
years ago this month, both the methodsand 
the outcome of his leadership may be 
studied in calm perspective. Jefferson, 
moreover, invited the closest scrutiny of 
the great formative days of the American 
Republic. He said: ‘‘Some men look at 
Constitutions with sanctimonious rever- 
ence and deem them like the Ark of the 
Covenant, too sacred to be touched. They 
ascribe to the men of the preceding age a 
wisdom more than human and suppose 
that what they did was beyond amend- 
ment. I knew that age well; I belonged 
to it and labored with it; it deserved well 
of its country. It was very much like the 
present—laws and institutions must go 
hand in hand with the progress of the 
human mind.” 

This is strikingly Jeffersonian, the de- 
velopment of the mind is the real criterion 
of progress. It is strangely modern, too, 
for our age in one with an abounding faith 
in education, yet owing to the vicissitudes 
of history and politics, into which we need 
not enter here, less than full justice has 
been done to this many-sided genius. 

On July 4, 1926, a century will have 
elapsed since the death of 


the tranquil pursuits of science but the 
enormities of the times have forced me to 
commit myself on the boisterous ocean of 
political passions.’’ He was a true rational- 
ist, characteristic of the eighteenth cen- 
tury age of enlightenment. In one of his 





famous statements he wrote, ‘‘I have 
sworn on the altar of God eternal hostility 
to every form of tyranny over the mind 
of man.”’ He regarded liberty as the su- 
preme political and moral good. 

‘‘How did he get that way?’”’ No recipe 
has yet been found for the production of 
genius but many biological discoveries 
seem to prove that qualities as well as 
features are transmitted from parents to 





Thomas Jefferson and it 
is now possible to view in 
this wide perspective the 
contribution of this ver- 
satile genius to Ameri- 
can democracy. Intense- 
ly devoted to what he 
regarded as the true in- 
terests of America he 
conceived himself as an 
internationalist, a legis- 
lator for the Universe. 
He had a gift for lan- 
guages, for mathemat- 
ics and mechanics, a 
profound interest in the 
law, a passion for music 
and architecture, all pur- 
sued through the stress 
and strain of a most 
arduous public life. 
‘‘Nature,”’ wrote Jeffer- 
son, “intended me for 








Monticello—The home of Thomas Jefferson, Charlottesville, Virginia. A fund is 
being raised by the Thomas Jefferson Foundation to free the estate from debt and 
to endow it as a national memorial. 
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children. The Randolphs, Jefferson's ma- 
ternal ancestors, had long enjoyed wealth 
and culture, but Peter Jefferson was a 
robust frontiersman, a self-made giant, 
reputed to be the strongest man in his 
part of Virginia. A psycholigical historian 
has attempted to show that Jefferson’s 
opposition to strong government, his anti- 
authority complex, was due to fear of his 
father. His mother was decidedly fem- 
inine, cheerful, alert and sweet-tempered. 
The result was nimbleness, inexhaustible 
energy of mind, astuteness, and physical 
energy. This is all according to Mr. F. W. 
Hirst, in his recent work, (The Life and 
Letters of Thomas Jefferson, Macmillan, 
1926) who does not go into detail concern- 
ing the hereditary traits because he is con- 
vinced that the dualism of his character 
has been overemphasized. The enemies of 
Jefferson, the Hamiltonians and Federal- 
ists, have stressed his timorousness, his 
pacificism, his agrarianism, and his innate 
revolutionism. The historians of the 
period, beginning with Henry Adams’ 
brilliant but captious history and ending 
with Johnson of Yale and Thayer of 
Harvard, have depreciated Jefferson. The 
one object of this work is to do justice to 
Jefferson and in particular to relegate to 
the realm of fiction the account of Mr. F. 
S. Oliver. Like most great men, Jefferson 
was accused of the lack of magnanimity, 
but it is comforting to know that con- 
trary to Oliver he was forgiving and he 
took pains to assure a New Englander 
that as a Virginian patriot he had no 
wish, ‘‘to intercept the just fame of Mas- 
sachusetts and the perseverance of her 
resistance’ to Britain. His unbroken 
friendship with John 
Adams was one pledge 
of national union. His 
wide friendships and his 
lavish hospitality made 
him one of the most lov 
able of our statesmen. 
The political duel with 
Hamilton arose from an- 
tagonism of principles 
which spread over the 
whole field of politics 
and helped to create two 
opposing political par- 
ties. Neither one had a 
complete victory, yet 
many people still find in 
the slogans of Jefferson- 
ianism a program of 
American life. In do- 
mestic affairs he urged 
economy, “equal rights 
to all,” and in foreign re- 
(Turn to page 214) 
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Making Ready at Montreal 


ty | iE NVENUE"’—this is the greeting which will 
welcome the KIrwants hosts who gather in 
Montreal in June for our Tenth Annual Con- 
vention. It surely typifies the wonderful 
spirit and warm hospitality of this unique French- 
Canadian city. 

A visit to Montreal and the Montreal club reveals 
that city and club are thoroughly busy in earnest 
preparation for the convention which they are de- 
termined shall be the greatest and best in KIwANIs 
history. The letter of Mayor Duquette published in 
the March magazine expresses the interest which the 
people of Montreal are taking in the convention. The 
zeal and ability of the Montreal KrwAnIAns at the 
Saint Paul Convention in presenting their invitation 
for the 1926 convention gives fullest assurance as to 
the fidelity and earnestness of the Montreal club in 
doing its very best to make the convention an un- 
qualified success. 

General Chairman John McMillan who succeeded 
Andy Whyte, is proving to be a most capable executive 
to give leadership to the complex committee organiza- 
tion necessary for the convention. The Montreal club 
under the guidance of President Bremner is rallying 
nobly to the large task. Past President Henry J. 
Elliott and Vice President J. Walter C. Taylor of 
KIWANIs International are members of the Montreal 
club and they are giving generously of thought and 
labor to the convention plans. 

Convention Manager Heiss is proving in every way 
to be the man for the job. While this is his first con- 
vention in KIrwANnts as Convention Manager, it is not 
the first convention which he has managed. His fidelity 
and tireless labors are proving a large factor in making 
certain that our convention plans are carried through 
successfully. The Convention Office at Room 102, 
Harmony Building, 153 Peel Street, Montreal, is as 
busy a place as can be found anywhere. 

The convention will be held as most know, June 7-10. 
The main sessions will be held in the Forum. 

The entertainment features of the convention are 
receiving most careful attention. The main entertain- 
ment,..“‘Canadian Night,” will occur on Wednesday 
evening and will be a wonderful presentation of Can- 
adian history with all its picturesqueness and its inter- 
esting relation to much history in the United States. 
Those who saw the beautifully presented pageant of 
the Montreal KIWANIANSs in extending their invitation 
for the 1926 convention at the Saint Paul Convention 
will have some appreciation of what ‘Canadian Night”’ 
will be. 

The President's reception and ball will be held Tues- 
day evening. There will be adequate dances planned 
for each evening after the convention sessions, and 
entertainment for the ladies will be provided to give 
them delightful opportunities for enjoying Montreal 
and its hospitality. 





The Committee on Convention Program has been 
able to secure for our program some outstanding speak- 
ers mentioned by Chairman Alexander in an article in 
this issue. There will be general conferences for all on 
Monday afternoon with a Conference on Club Singing 
Monday morning. District dinners will be held 
Wednesday evening. The opening session of the con- 
vention will occur Monday evening with the ‘Zero 
Hour” of “All Kiwanis Night’’ and the keynote ad- 
dress of President Moss. There will be morning and 
afternoon sessions on Tuesday and Wednesday and a 
morning session on Thursday. 

The many and varied post-convention trips offer an 
added appeal for attendance at the Montreal Conven- 
tion. The city with its unique character and unusual 
points of historical interest will prove to all who come 
a great delight. 

The hotels of Montreal are giving us the maximum 
of cooperation. They have been most generous in their 
offerings of rooms. Hotel reservations with deposit 
fees should be promptly forwarded. All possible should 
be forwarded by April 6 as the first assignments will 
be made shortly after that date. After the first assign- 
ment is made, all will be taken care of as well as possible 
but obviously it is wise to forward the reservations as 
early as possible. Certifications of delegates and 
alternates should also be forwarded as promptly as 
possible. Blanks for hotel reservation and delegate 
certificates have long since been sent to all clubs. These 
are to be forwarded to the Montreal Convention Office. 

The registration office will be open on Saturday and 
Sunday and all who are in Montreal on those days are 
urged to register because they will thus be able to avoid 
the large crowds on Monday. All delegates and visitors 
men and women, who attend the convention are re- 
quired to register and pay the $10.00 registration fee 
for which they will receive an official convention badge 
enabling them to go to all business sessions and enter- 
tainment features. 

Booklets of information are being prepared and these 
will be sent out from the Montreal Convention Office. 
These booklets will include many facts that will help 
those who are going to Montreal. 

Let no KIWANIAN who can possibly attend the 
Montreal Convention fail to do so. It will be a life- 
long regret if he does. Wives should see to it that they 
go along on this trip to this greatest convention and 
unique and remarkable city. The fellowship, educa- 
tion, and inspiration will thoroughly reward all who 
attend. 

Don’t ask “Are you going to Montreal?’’—but say 
““Meet me in Montreal!’ 
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Making Crooked Men Straight 


Superintendent, Parting of the Ways Home, Pittsburgh, 


men straight presents a problem 

that must be met sensibly and 
sanely within and without the gray 
prison walls. The reason for this need 
is found in the old story of the bad apple 
in the barrel spoiling all the others which 
were good until they came in contact 
with the bad apple. 

The bad apple in the barrel has its 
counterpart today in the penal institu- 
tions of the country where the young 
man who has made a mistake and has 
been caught comes, upon incarceration, 
in contact with the experienced and cal- 
loused criminal. The result is the same 
as in the case of the apples. The young 
fellow, who was not actually a criminal 
and oftentimes not even of criminal 
inclination, has been contaminated and 
the harm done and the result is another 
crooked man to make straight. 

So, the need for making crooked men 
straight is within the gray prison walls, 
where today much crime has its source. 
In the absence of methods of reclaiming 
men in prison, there must be measures 
for their reclamation upon release. 
While there are few attempts at reforma- 
tion in prisons, there are many endeavors 
to place and keep the released criminal 
on the straight and narrow path. 

The biggest and best step in the right 
direction in meeting the problem behind 
the prison bars would be made by taking 
prisons out of the hands of politicians. 
If this were done, criminalsand many more 
near-criminals would be redeemed for so- 
ciety instead of being destroyed for right 
living and losing their places as law- 
abiding citizens. 

Humane treatment will have a great 
deal to do with the success of corrective 
methods in prisons. All seemingly 
radical changes in the general order of 
things come slowly and gradually and 
after much criticism of present day 
methods, or the lack of them, andafterthe 
public has been stimulated into action. 

Some day prisons will be placed in the 
hands of humane criminologists and our 
whole prison system will be revolution- 
ized. The writer may not live to see that 
time but it will be the natural outcome 
of the work—constructive and educa- 
tional—that is now being done by a few 
pioneers. In that coming day, colleges 
will teach criminology as they now teach 
economics for the present system of 
handling prisons and criminals is perhaps 
the most uneconomical activity of modern 
society. 

It is my firm belief that factories 
should and will, some day, be estab- 
lished in prisons. In such factories there 
should be taught craftsmanship of such 


T= necessity for making crooked 


By Rotto H. McBriwz, 


a character as will enable the prisoners to 
make themselves economically independ- 
ent upon their release. Such activity 
within the prison walls will tend to keep 
the prisoners’ minds occupied and give 
them less time for scheming and plotting 
new crimes after their release and then 
they will not return so readily to their 
former mode of life. 

The honor system, now being tried out 
in several of our state penal institutions, 
will become universal in time. This is 
rightly so because, wherever it is given a 
fair trial, it has worked for good among 
the inmates. In Colorado, the prisoners 
are sent out without guards on Monday 
morning to do the work assigned them. 
They are paid for their work and they do 
not return to the prison until Saturday. 
Last year only one man escaped. This is 
real honor system in which the prisoner 
is actually put on his honor. 

Compare this honor system with a 
so-called honor system conducted in 
Florida, where the convicts are sent out 
without pay to work. There the prisoners 
flee by the score. That is not the kind 
of an honor system which will make men 
better or make a state successful in 
meeting the problem of handling crimi- 
nals. 

Give the honor system a fair trial and 
the prisoner a square deal and the honor 
system will be successful. Put the honor 
system in the hands of humane criminolo- 
gists understanding the problem, in- 
stead of in the hands of politicians and 
it will be a success. Then the prison 
doors will no longer open and yawn 
to receive many, who are not really 
criminals but have made a mistake, and 
no longer again slide open to release 
those same men as graduates in the school 
of crime. 

In the humane and corrective treat- 
ment of prisoners, it is not too much to 
expect that the time will come when 
throughout the country there will be 
prisons without walls and guards without 
guns. 

In these days of the lack of corrective 
measures within prisons, the necessity 
for reclamation measures after the pri- 
soners’ release is imperative. It is 
imperative because the reclamation of 
prisoners protects both society and prop- 
erty. The benefit, then, in this humane 
work accrues not only to the unfortunate 
men but to the public. 

Of these benefits the writer is assured 
after witnessing them in thousands of 
cases of reclamation in twenty-one years. 
It is my firm opinion that when the 
state does not foster reclamation meas- 
ures for released prisoners, the public, 
which gets an immediate effect, should. 
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Pennsylvania 


In time, the state will fulfill its duty 
under the compelling force of public 
opinion educated, again, by a few pio- 
neers. 


"THE necessity for reclamation work 
was clearly seen by the writer nearly 
twenty-five years ago and later, with the 
support of influential business and pro- 
fessional men in the city of Chicago, he 
established the Parting of the Ways 
Home there. Another home of a similar 
character was founded in Pittsburgh 
ten years later and this home today 
literally stands at the “parting of the 
ways’”’ for one thousand men each year. 

Through its aid given without cost to 
released prisoners, better than 80 per 
cent of the men who have been received 
have been reclaimed and _ thousands 
of them are today law-abiding citizens 
and church members. Many hundreds 
of them have bank accounts and are 
engaged not in the destructive activities 
of criminals but rather in the construc- 
tive habits of good citizens. They are no 
longer tax consumers but are indeed 
taxpayers. Many of these men, once 
prisoners, have become ministers, lawyers 
physicians, prominent business men. 

Who can deny the need for such work 
of reclamation in the face of these re- 
sults? Who can deny that the benefits 
are worth the effort? Who would say 
that such results are not worth almost 
any cost? After all, what constitutes 
the cost when the gain is man? 

From this satisfying experience—the 
work is ofttimes, however, discouraging— 
the writer gets much encouragement 
not only from the results achieved and 
the heartfelt appreciation of reclaimed 
former prisoners but from the fact that a 
small army of citizens each year express 
faith in the work by contributing funds 
for its maintenance and continuance. 

The great public is cognizant of the 
need and realizes its part in this work 
and even rejoices in its opportunity to 
put funds in an investment that, through 
the years, has proven that it pays divi- 
dends in human lives, in making of 
human derelicts and criminals into law- 
abiding citizens, assets to the communi- 
ties in which they now live and are 
taxpayers. 

How are these results achieved with a 
class of men admittedly hard to handle? 
By appealing to their pride, by giving 
them the opportunity that most of them 
are seeking—a chance to make good— 
and by painstakingly following and en- 
couraging them morally and practically 
in their fight to make good. 

(Turn to page 214) 
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Montreal 


Every indication now points to the International 
Convention at Montreal as the greatest in the history 
of Krwants. Attendance figures indicate that more 
people will be present than at any former time and no 
city on the continent is better suited to entertain and 
interest them. 

The convention program has had the advantage of 
all previous programs and has profited by their success 
and failures, if any. No better rounded program has 
ever been planned to make a convention a success. 

There are no big problems of KIWANIs policy to 
decide, no vital questions of KIWANIS business to 
transact. Thus more time can be given to the con- 
structive program of KIWANIS education and the 
entertainment features on the program. 

The KIWANIAN who does not come to this convention 
will miss a deep draught from the very well-spring of 
KIWANIS inspiration and enjoyment. If he visits 
Montreal he is not only going to have one of the most 
enjoyable possible vacations but will come home 
wedded for life to KTrwanIs. 

Here, as elsewhere, first come first served. It is 
wise to make reservations at the earliest possible mo- 
ment through your local secretary. From Florida, 
California and Oregon hordes of American KIWANIANS 
will pour in; from the most westerly end of Canada 
special trains will come with the Canadian thousands 
to make this the star meeting of KIWANIS history. 


% 


Isn't it funny that so few men have the 
courage to appear as good as they really 
are? How much more often men boast of 
their sins than of their virtues. 
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Many Little Things 


Men who have made a big success have usually 
had a single objective. That man whose life is devoted 
to the one idea of piling up dollars inevitably accumu- 
lates more dollars than he whose attention is divided 
between a number of things. That man who chases 
the laurel wreath of fame and sacrifices all else to that 
alone, will be sure to sit lonely in high places. 

But is not the real objective of life happiness? 
Can a man be happy with no other objective than the 
accumulation of dollars or the attainment of high sta- 
tion? The answer must inevitably be ““No.”” Happi- 
ness cannot be tied up in a single package. Joy in 
life cannot be confined to any one big thing. It takes 
a thousand little things to make content. 

It is the thousand and one little things which round 
out a happy existence. The thought has seldom been 
better expressed than by Faith Baldwin. 
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‘The dearest things in life are those we know 

So well they seem but common, daily things, 

Like children’s laughter, or the sudden glow 

Of sunshine on a passing bird’s fleet wings. 

And all the gentle loveliness of Home— 

The fire of the hearth, the shining glass, 

Gold honey, dripping fragrant from the comb— 
The polished silver—china—things that pass 
Half-noticed by our hearts; and yet so dear 

That should we miss them, suddenly, we’d think 
How dark the world had grown! Friendship, clear 
As flawless crystal; sleep and food and drink, 

A well-worn doorstep; some old cherished book; 
A lighted lamp—and love to hold us fast; 

These daily joys—if these should go, we’d look 

To find that all life’s happiness was past.”’ 


The installment plan is more of a stall than 


a plan. 
5K 


Trees 


Deforestation has become one of the big problems 
of the United States, and Canada may well profit by 
our horrible example. Ruthless deforestation has done 
almost irreparable damage. Reforestation is expensive 
and slow work which is not likely ever entirely to repair 
the harm already done. 

KIWANIS as a constructive force in every community 
should do all in its power by education to stop the 
thoughtless destruction of our trees, and in every way 
encourage the reforestation program now being fos- 
tered by various organizations. 

Trees regulate the distribution of rainfall by holding 
moisture in the thick leaf mould on the forest floor. 
Many rivers in this country have already lost their 
usefulness for manufacturing and navigation because 
the forests along their head waters have been slashed 
heartlessly by lumbermen. 

Climates have changed and tornadoes have been 
made more frequent and severe by the absence of the 
natural windbreaks of forests. 

Some authorities say a tree cannot live two years 
without birds to pick the insect pests off nor a bird 
live two years without trees off of which to get insect 
food. With the destruction of our trees we destroy 
our birds. 

County representatives of state or national agri- 
cultural departments can tell KrwAnIs clubs about this 
menace or put them in touch with speakers who can. 
It is a vital subject for every Krwants club on the 
continent and should be both thoroughly understood, 
and movements for its betterment aided in every way. 




















THE KIWANIS 


Kiwanis 


Coué was right. Every day in every way we are 
getting better and better. Whatever is bad must and 
does perish. Whatever is good must and does survive. 
The only test of an idea is how long does it prevail? 

KIWANIS has stood the test of time because it is 
fundamentally right. Selfishness never succeeds. Un- 
selfishness always wins. 

Built on the firm foundation of the Golden Rule, 
an idea older than Christianity, it has stood the eleven 
years test of time. It will have its devotees long after 
every man now in the organization has gone to his 
reward. 


The strongest friends of truth are the passing years. 
They have left the ideals of KrwaAnis standing in 
pristine beauty against a background of worldly sel fish- 


ness. 
He 


Women will never be permanent radio fans. 
You have to stay at home with a radio. 
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Barrier Breaking 


KIWANIS is a world beating prejudice breaker. 


We have done much, but must do more barrier 
breaking, between the town and its surrounding 
country. This work moves steadily on and we are 
accomplishing much. 

The absence of religious creeds in our organization 
has done much to relegate the isms and schisms of 
denominationalism to the limbo of forgotten things, 
where they belong. 

Working together for the good ofa single munic- 
ipality has done much to break down the prejudices 
between political parties. Even in national partisan 
politics, the line between KIWANIANS no longer exists. 

Our under-privileged child work has done much to 
break down the prejudice between poverty and wealth. 
KIWANIs work has taught prosperous people generosity 
towards the poor and teaches the poor that wealth is 
not an indication of selfishness. 


Inter-club meetings break down the boundary lines 
between cities which were once rivals in less than a 
friendly sense. Localities which were once jealous are 
now joyously joining in KIwANIs work. 

This is true of the organization. Let us try to make 
it true of our own pet prejudices. 


It is all right to say that this, that or the other man has 
a heart. So has a tiger. What kind of a heart is1i? If 
you want to know, try to mesh his sympathies with his 
pocketbook and listen for the grinding of hts gears. 
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Amateur Dramatics 


No form of art is so plentiful and no form of art as 
neglected as dramatics. Drama is born in all of us. 
Almost before we can walk or talk we imitate other 
people dnd play mama and papa. The time never 
comes in the lives of men and women when they are 
not happy playing at ‘‘make believe.” 

There is ample material in every K1wanlis club ‘“‘to 
put on a show.” In many of them is enough talent 
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to write the show with local color and Kiwanis appli- 
cation. Amateur dramatics give pleasure to both 
players and audience. Many a bit of Krwants educa- 
tion has been put over in a little play which all the 
speeches ever orated could not so well plant in the 
minds of the hearers. 


As “there is not a thing in heaven or earth which 
has a feather weight of worth without a woman in it” 
so with amateur theatricals. In many clubs the dra- 
matic society has done much to tie in the wives and 
— of the members to the objectives of the 
club. 


What is true of amateur dramatics as a medium for 
getting across KIWANIS education is also true of the 
Little Theatre movement. Any Krwanis club can 
well afford to back such movements as a deterrent 
influence to many of the unfortunate tendencies of our 
young people. 

The devil finds work for idle hands to do. Every 
youngster of either sex is busy at something. An 
endowed local Little Theater becomes a social center 
around which good influence can be brought and the 
younger generation given a chance to display talent 
in either vocal or instrumental music, dramatics or 
expertness in hoofing the Charleston. Many of the 
great theatrical stars of today’s stage were developed 
in less auspicious environments. 


*K 


The value of a dollar cannot be entirely 
measured by what it will buy. Its pur- 
chasing power 1s greater at times than at 
others. The really valuable dollar is the 
emergency dollar which you have laid aside 
so that you may not be deprived of certain 
opportunities which may arise. Measure 
a dollar by what tt might deprive you of if 
you did not have it. 


#K 


Playtime 


Four hundred years before Christ, Herodotus wrote 
a history of Egypt. In one part he describes the life 
of Amasis, one of the ancient Egyptian kings. Amasis 
used to sit on his throne in the morning and transact 
the business of a king, judging between people and 
deciding matters of.state. He spent the afternoons 
laughing and jesting with his boon companions and 
was merry and ‘playful. 

Some of his sour-visaged counselors and advisers 
chided him for this and told him that if he expected 
people to reverence him as a g eat king and a wise 
man he would have to abandon all frivolity and sit 
in state all day upon the throne. 


Here is the reply of Amasis: ‘They who have bows 
stretch them at such times as they wish to use them 
and when they have finished using them they loose 
them again; for if they were stretched tight always 
they would break, so that the men would not be able 
to use them. So also is the state of mans ifche should 
always be in earnest and not relax:himise!{ for sport 
at the due time, he would either go mad of bé struck 
with a stupor before he was aware; and knowing this 
well I distribute a portion of the. time to each of the 
two ways of living.” 

The Krwanis. application -is so complete that it 
needs no comment. ‘Or be struck with a stupor.” 
Haven’t you seen them? 
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California-Nevada 

The following three new clubs have 
been built during the month of February, 
Benica, Watts and Hermosa Beach, 
California. On the evening of February 
27, charters were presented to the clubs 
at Santa Cruz, California, and Las Vegas, 
Nevada, by Lieutenant Governors Wen- 
dell C. Thomas and William O. Harris. 
District Governor Rinehart is attending 
the divisional meetings throughout the 
district, which affairs are well attended 
by members of all clubs. Plans are being 
made to have this year’s pilgrimage to 
the International Convention at Mont- 
real the biggest, best and most outstand- 
ing ever undertaken. The special train 
wil! leave Los Angeles on Sunday, 
May 30, stopping for several hours at 
Portland, Oregon, for a visit with the 
Portland KIWANIANS and a drive over 
the Columbia River Highway followed 
by a few hours’ stop at Seattle, Wash- 
ington, and then a stop-over at Van- 


couver, B. C., from where a side trip to 
Stanley Park will be made, visiting the 
Harding International Good Will Me- 
morial. A half-day stop at Jasper Park 
is planned, also a side trip to Niagara 
Falls. The present itinerary plans to 
have the special train arrive at Montreal, 
Monday morning, June 7. 


Carolinas 


The Mooresville, North Carolina, club 
received its charter from District Gov- 
ernor Harvey on the night of February 26. 
Splendid reports have been issued by 
the various clubs. The Charlotte club 
issued a special club bulletin devoted to 
the standing committees for 1926. This 
bulletin not only gives the names and 
functions of these committees, but also 
lists the dates for which they are re- 
sponsible. A report of the boys’ brigade 
work of the Wilmington club has been 


printed and sent to each of its members. 
This includes a financial statement, 
summary of the activities of the brigade 
and those who are annual contributors. 

Frank H. Jeter, Chairman of the Dis- 
trict Committee on Agriculture, sent a 
letter to each club in his district calling 
attention to the following points: ‘Every 
club should have a farmers’ meeting this 
year to which the prominent farmers of 
the surrounding section are invited. (2) 
Any club that does not have at least two 
farmers in its membership, should select 
and secure members to fill this classifica- 
tion. (3) Each club should have at least 
one meeting out in some rural district or 
make a farm tour into the outlying dis- 
trict. (4) The club should work in co- 
operation with the county home and 
farm agents in the way of fostering pig, 
corn and calf clubs. By offering prizes 
for excellence in this line of work, this 
objective ‘can be made very effective. 
(5) Each club should invite a leading 
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farmer to address 
the club at some 
meeting during the 
year on rural condi- 
tions in the sur- 
rounding territory. 


* ~ * 


Indiana 


After studying 
agricultural prob- 
lems in Indiana John 
P. Goodwin, Chair- 
man of the District 
Committee on Agri- 
culture for 1925, 
found a great deal 
of miscellaneous 
work being done by 
the clubs which con- 
vinced him that 
greater results could 
be secured only after 
a definite long-time agricultural program 
had been worked out. At the district 
convention last year at Fort Wayne, 
Mr. Goodwin concluded his report with 
a resolution asking the Extension De- 
partment of Purdue University to call 
a conference of all interested organiza- 
tions to consider and outline the funda- 
mentals of such a program. As a result, 
a conference was held at Purdue Uni- 
versity, February 9, attended by KI- 
WANIANS from the Indiana District, 
representatives from the agricultural 
associations, civic organizations and 
several railroads. ~ Preliminary to this 
conference, members of the Extension 
Staff of Purdue University made a study 
of the development of the various agri- 
cultural enterprises of the State, de- 
termining their trends and _ probable 
effect upon a future program. The re- 
search work and that of the conference 
included a study of soils, corn, legumes, 
hogs, dairying, poultry, horticulture, 
marketing, boys’ and girls’ club work and 
the Indiana farm home. The possibilities 
of such concentrated work can be seen 
if one appreciates that an increase of only 
$500 income on every Indiana farm 
would mean a total increased income of 


$100,000,000. 


The district organization is being ably 
supported by the committee chairmen 
and sponsoring work is being done in 
four of the six divisions. Plans are being 
worked out for the Montreal Convention 
and more than a hundred reservations 
have already been received. 


Club of Clinton, Iowa. 


Kentucky-Tennessee 


Splendid inter-club meetings are being 
held throughout the district. Early in 
February an inter-club meeting was held 
in Louisville, Kentucky, large delegations 
from Lexington, Elizabethtown, Bowling 
Green and Madisonville attending. 
Former International Trustee James 
Pearson presided at this occasion. Re- 
ports from the clubs in the district indi- 
cate an increased percentage in at- 
tendance. The Athens, Tennessee, club 
has challenged the Cleveland and Sweet- 
water clubs to a ten weeks’ attendance 


‘“‘When you come our way stop and play.’’ Kiwanis munici 
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supporting. A fee of twenty-five cents is charged and eventually the course wi 
lending its earnings to finance other Kiwanis projects. 


contest. An outstanding event was the 
presentation of a loving cup to Dr. 
William David Haggard of Nashville 
by the Nashville, Tennessee, club. The 
district ‘‘On-to-Montreal’’ committee is 
hard at work and plans are being made 
to have a large delegation. 


. 7 « 


Louisiana- Mississippi 


Four splendid clubs with a total mem- 
bership of more than 200 real KIWANIANS 
have been added in the last three months. 
Every club in the district has taken on 
new life which means more than fifteen 
hundred KIWANIANs in this district are 
actively: engaged in Kiwanis education, 
promoting good fellowship and helping 
to make better citizens. Inter-club 
meetings are being held throughout the 
district to discuss ways and means of 
promoting better attendance at the Inter- 
national Convention. Every club in the 
district is planning to be represented at 


Montreal. 
* 7. * 


Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas 


At the Trustees’ Meeting held at 
Kansas City, Missouri, matters of general 
and vital importance were discussed. 
The afternoon program was divided into 
two conferences. The district trustees 
convened in one meeting and the club 
presidents and secretaries held a joint 
conference, which was presided over by 
James L. Hogin, Past Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor. The following addresses were given 
and much interest and enthusiasm display- 
ed by those present: ‘‘Explanation of Con- 
ference,’’ James L. Hogin; ‘“‘The Presi- 
dent and His Duties,”’ William J. Bauerle; 
“Club Financing and Club Budgets,” 
District Treasurer John P. Davidson; 
“Building a Program,’’ Russell Wise; 
“Inter-Club Relations,’’ Past Lieutenant 
Governor Don A. Kirchner. John Hill, 
President of the St. Louis club, spoke 
on the “District Trustee and His Re- 
sponsibilities.”’ 

Boonville, Missouri, the baby club in 
the district was the first to sponsor a club 
in 1926. The following are officers of 
the club: O. F. Kelly, president; R. A. 


1 golf links created by the Kiwanis 
he course has been maintained for two years and is —— self- 
1 be a producer 


Johnston, vice-pres- 
ident; John G. To- 
ennes, secretary; A. 
W. Nelson, trustee. 


* > = 


New England 


The outstanding 
feature of the New 
England District for 
the month of Feb- 
ruary was the dis- 
district inter-club 
meeting held at Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, 
February 17, 
at which Inter- 
national President 
John H. Moss was 
the guest of honor. 
The meeting was 
largely attended— 
600 KIWANIANS 
from all over the district being present. 
Following the joint meeting a general 
conference was held by trustees, presi- 
dents and secretaries, International Presi- 
dent Moss addressing the body in an 
informal manner, presenting many valu- 
able and helpful ideas. Governor Phil- 
brook explained fully the district objec- 
tives for this convention year, namely: 
1. Intensive effort to develop K1IwAnis 
ideals in clubs already formed. 2. 
Building new clubs in the proper com- 
munities in New England. 3. Fel- 
lowship. 4. Effective committee work. 
In addition to the general conference 
there were special conferences for the 
presidents and trustees, presided over 
by Lieutenant Governor William 0. 
Johrwson; also, a conference for the secre- 
taries under the leadership of Secretary- 
Treasurer W. E. Harmon. 


A meeting of the Executive Board was 
also held in Boston at which many ad- 
ministrative matters were discussed and 
general plans outlined for the next few 
months’ activities. 


+ * © 


New Jersey 


The New Jersey District at its con- 
vention in October, 1925, passed a reso- 
lution supporting the movement for the 
preservation of the Palisades. This 
movement if carried out will continue 
to preserve for posterity the unobstructed 
and unexcelled view of the Hudson River 
and New York City that now can be had 
along the course of the Hudson Boule- 
vard, running for a stretch of approxi- 
mately ten miles. Builders and con- 
tractors have been endeavoring to secure 
property for the construction of apart- 
ment houses on the east side of the boule- 
vard, thus obstructing the view of the 
river and the New York City sky line. 
Governor Rippe sponsored the move- 
ment and at the present time all the 
service clubs, fraternal and religious 
organizations throughout northern New 
Jersey, and many of the state organiza- 
tions, have joined the movement to ‘‘Save 
the Palisades.” Recently, Governor 
Rippe was elected President of the asso- 
ciation through which the various civic 
groups are cooperating. 
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Ontario- Quebec 


With the International Convention 
being held in Montreal in June the clubs 
in the district are paying particular at- 
tention to the preparations being made 
for the entertainment of their guests. 
Each individual club regards itself as a 
host to the delegates from the United 
States and Western Canada. The dis- 
trict will open a headquarters office 
centrally located in the city for the week 
of the convention, and will be prepared 
to meet and welcome guests. It has been 
decided by the trustees that a major 
objective of the district this year will be 
the stabilization of the clubs. Much 
interest is also being shown in the Inter- 
national objective to create better fellow- 
ship between the country and city people. 
Many of the clubs are arranging special 
meetings at which farmers will be guests 
and will be along 


programs prepared 


lines that will be of interest to them. 


. ad * 


Utah-Idaho 


Nineteen clubs represented at 
the District Trustees’ Meeting held on 
January 28 at Brigham City, Utah. A 
meeting of the Executive Committee was 
held on the evening of January 27. The 


following day the Trustees’ Meeting was 


were 
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Western Canada 


The Western Canada District con- 
siders itself fortunate in being located 
on the main scenic highway between the 
Pacific and Atlantic Coasts. This means 
that a large number of delegates both 
from the western states and from the 
western section of Canada will pass 
through the district on their way to 
Montreal in June. The clubs of the 
district are making special preparations 
to entertain the visiting delegates. Any 
western delegates who have planned their 
trip to Montreal via the Canadian Rock- 
ies and through the territory covered 
by this district. will confer a favor if they 
will write to the secretary of the Winni- 
peg club advising of the time of their 
arrival at the various cities in the Western 
Canada District. 

The district being in a newly settled 
country has a number of problems to 
contend with which other districts have 
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long since forgotten, particularly in rela- 
tion to immigration and settlement. A 
number of the clubs have taken a keen 
interest in the settlement of boy immi- 
grants, others have dealt with different 
phases of the problem, with the result 
that the clubs of Western Canada have 
contributed materially to the problem 
of assimilation of the peoples of other 
lands who have come to this district to 
make homes. The clubs in the district 
were organized during the war period 
and they naturally gravitated towards 
war activities. A number of different 
projects were commenced during war 
years which have been of a permanent 
character, including the supervision of 
the education and welfare of war orphans 
and assistance, financial and otherwise, 
to families afflicted by war losses. As 
the years go by, this work has increased 
as the families are growing up, thereby 
adding larger responsibilities. 












































During the Anthracite Coal Miners’ strike in 
Pennsylvania the Kiwanis Club of Mount Car- 
mel, Pennsylvania, conducted a relief station 
for the distribution of food and clothing to 
destitute families. Thousands of persons were 
cared for each day. 









opened by District Governor J]. B. Gowen 


after which the address of welcome was 
given by President Burt of the Brigham 
City club Splendid were 
given by J]. E. Edgerton, member of the 
International Committee on Attendance 
N. Young, member of the 
Committee on Good Will 
and Alfred Durham, 
Chairman of the Committee on Music. 
Judge Raymond L. Givens of the Boise, 
Idaho, club gave a very interesting talk 
on club attendance. The relations of 
International, district and clubs were 
presented by Thomas Marshall of Inter- 
national Headquarters staff. Those at- 
tending the meeting were entertained 
at a dinner dance given by the Brigham 
City club 
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Field Crops Competition 





The Kiwanis Field Crops Competition 
sponsored by the Hanna, Alberta, club in 
conjunction with the Hanna Agricultural 
Society has proven a success. It has 
resulted in stimulating interest in 
agricultural methods; a desire to give 
the newer systems a fair trial; a fuller 
realization of the importance of registered 
seed; and above all, a better spirit be- 
tween the townsman and the farmer. 
Such a competition might well be inaug- 
urated in every agricultural center. 
A little more than a year ago it was 
suggested to the club that it would be a 
good idea from an agricultural viewpoint 
to have a number of experimental ten- 
acre plots put in by various farmers 
throughout the county, these farmers to 
cultivate along certain lines which ap- 
peared to be most practical, and in addi- 
tion to whatever they would raise 
off the land they were to be given com- 
pensation in the form of a cash bonus or 
prize. The club appointed an agricultural 
committee with instructions to proceed 
with arrangements for the holding of the 
Field Crops Competition and early last 
spring, announcement was made that 
entries would be received from farmers 
residing in the territory adjacent to 
Hanna, the boundaries of which were 
definitely outlined. Briefly the competi- 
tion was to be held along the following 
lines: Entry forms were prepared by the 
club and each farmer desiring to enter 
the competition was required to fill in 
these forms, answering such questions as 
the location of land; type and condition 
of soil; kind of seed; full particulars re- 
garding the methods of cultivation and 
dates when such work was done. This 
form gave some very valuable informa- 
tion as a basis for subsequently estimating 
the value of certain methods of cultiva- 
tion, kind of seed, soil, etc. The KrwaAnis 
club offered four prizes of $25 each in 
gold to the best four ten-acre plots in the 
territory. The district was divided in 





Publishing Company seated , center left and ri 


ranges, with one prize for each range. 
In addition to the above four prizes, a 
local firm donated a handsome silver 
trophy to the farmer who obtained the 
highest score, the trophy to be competed 
for annually. With the close of the Com- 
petition the winners were invited to 
attend a meeting of the club arranged at a 
convenient time after threshing, when the 
prizes were officially presented. 
eS a 
Celebrities Are Guests of Pasadena 
Kiwanis Club 

The Pasadena, California, KIwANIs 
club held one of its most important meet- 
ings on February 18, with Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis, President of the Curtis Publish- 
ing Company, as its guest. Among 
other invited guests were George Lori- 
mer, Editor of the Saturday Evening 
Post, Arthur Brisbane, John G. Shedd, 
former President of Marshall Field 
Company, Samuel G. Untermyer, noted 
attorney, George M. Holly, manufac- 
turer of the carburetor for Ford cars, 
and a number of local celebrities. Rev. 
Dr. C. Rankin Barnes, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of the California-Nevada District, 
was also present. 

The Pasadena club, in addition to its 
work for the under-privileged child, has 
done notable work by offering prizes to 
stimulate scholarship and athletics in 
the various high schools of the city. The 
Director of the Playgrounds of the city, 
who is a KIWANIAN, has given valuable 
aid in the direction of this work. 

The program for this particular meet- 
ing was planned not only as a recognition 
to Mr. Curtis, but to stimulate the am- 
bitions of promising high school students. 
It is certain that none of the boys who 
were guests on this particular occasion 
will ever forget it. They were brought 
into a close personal contact with great 
writers, publishers, manufacturers, and 
merchant princes. 

A unique part of the program was the 
drinking of a toast to Mr. Curtis in the 
famous California Orange Juice. It hap- 











pened that the Saturday Evening Post 
of February 20 that carried a cover page 
ad of California Orange Juice came out 
that day. Several-members of the club. 
dressed as Saturday Evening Post boys 
sold the Post to those at the table, in 
dividual copies bringing as high as $10.00. 
This money was added to the charity 
fund. That the boys caught the spirit 
of the meeting was clear by the way they 
gathered around Mr. Curtis and had him 
sign his name upon their individual 
copies of the Post. 

Mr. Curtis won favor with the Cali- 
fornians present by telling his story about 
the man who went to Florida with a 
$10.00 dog to sell it for $100,000. On 
his return being asked if he succeeded 
in selling it he replied, ‘‘No, but I traded 
it for two $50,000 cats.”’ 


* * * 


Promote Interest in Birds 


An extensive bird house contest which 
was open to the boys of the public 
schools of designated grades and ages was 
conducted by the Krwanis Club of 
Ripon, Wisconsin, during the month of 
February. Two contests were planned 
for the boys, the first divided into three 
groups. Prizes of $5.00, $3.00 and $2.00 
were offered for the three best specimens 
of construction of wren, bluebird and 
woodpecker houses. Boys under fifteen 
years of age were eligible. In the compe- 
tition for the building of martin houses, 
four prizes of $15 each were awarded. 
Boys over the age of fifteen competed in 
this class. In an effort to stimulate in- 
creased interest in the study of birds, 
it was decided to offer a new feature— 
an essay writing test for girls. These 
papers contained no more than two 
hundred words upon the subject of 
“Birds and Bird Life.’’ The contest was 
open to girls of the public schools and 
awards were made for the best essays 
sibmitted by members of the fifth to 
eighth grades, inclusive. Prizes were also 
given for papers written by pupils of the 





ambitions of promising high school students. 
(207 


John G. Shedd, former President and now Chairman of the Board of Marshall Field and Company and Cyrus H. K. Curtis, President of the Curtis 
t) at meeting arranged by Pasadena Kiwanis club to stimulate the 
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ninth to twelfth grades. In addition tothe 
sponsoring of this contest, the Kiwanis 
club is arranging for the erection of a large 
martin house of forty apartments which 
will be erected upon the public library 
grounds or upon the college campus. 
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investing their money on the future 
of some youth. The plan was to adopt 
boys who had been brought into the care 
of the Juvenile Court through no fault 
of their own, but through their wrecked 
home life. It was not a haphazard choos- 
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little to break the dull monotony of their 
days. The spirit in which you have 
accepted the responsibility of assisting 
us is in itself heart-warming, and as best 
we can in words, we thank you.” 

7 s * 


Funeral of ‘‘Let 





Improve Public 
Highways 


The year 1925 
was indeed profit- 
able for the Kr- 
WANIS Club of 
Thomas, Georgia, 
which has been ac- 
tive in every public 
effort for the im- 
provement of the 
community. The 
members have con- 
tributed in various 
ways for the promo- 
tion of a paving 
project which was 
carried to a success- 
ful completion. At 
the present time 
they are working on 
the project of mak- 
ing a public high- 
way route, one con- 








George Do It.’’ 


The funeral of 
“Let George Do It”’ 
was held by the 
Kiwanis Club of 
Searcy, Arkansas. 
Eulogies on the de- 
parted were given 
and the life of the 
deceased reviewed 
from his birth as 
a “Delicate Ex- 
cuse’’ through the 
stages of develop- 
ment— ‘“‘Robust 
Alibi,”’ “‘Deep Root- 
ed Habit’’—to the 
fully grown ‘“‘Crys- 
tallized Character- 
istic.’’ The idea was 
brought out that 
since ‘‘Let George 
Do It”’ is dead, his 
aid will no longer 











tinuous paved road, 
from Atlanta to 
Florida 


* ” ” 


Increase Swimming Pool Fund 

A minstrel show which was staged by 
the Brandon, Manitoba, club netted 
some $1,200 which when added to the 
swimming pool fund will give the club 
sufficient money to complete the pool 
in 1926. The following are some com- 
ments gleaned from newspaper clippings: 
“The varied program and the skilful 
preparation ensured something to satisfy 
all tastes. The Krwanis minstrels were 
popular because they deserved it. They 
always work hard but now have an annual 
experience which is adding in their skill 
in entertaining the general public.” “This 
show was also staged in Virden, the 
proceeds of which went towards assisting 
another organization. 


Juvenile Builders, Inc., is Paying 
Investment Returns 

One of the finest experiments in the 
salvage of youth from wrecked homes 
undertaken in Tampa has been an un- 
qualified success. So marked has been 
its success that the Tampa, Florida, Kr- 
WANIS club, the sponsor of the project, 
is looking toward a future when every 
child will have that opportunity that the 
fondest and most home-spirited parent 
wishes for his children. Two years ago, 
the Tampa club seriously directed its 
attention to finding the best means of 
contributing its part to the International 
program for the under-privileged child. 
Tampa Kiwanis wished to do the job 
thoroughly. Its leaders felt that this re- 
quired a continued wholehearted spirit 
in the work as well as funds. The 
Juvenile Builders, Inc., was the out- 
come. Members subscribed for its stock, 


Kiwanis club in Loveland, Colorado, schools. 


Oh Doctor! it hurts. Kiddies waiting to receive treatment at dental clinic conducted by the 
The equipment for the clinic was purchased by 


the club. 


ing, each prospect was carefully studied. 
Four boys were selected and sent to a 
boys’ school where they were treated as 
the sons of K1wanis, but not pampered 
by any means. The way was opened 
for them, the path cleared, and means 
for progress afforded with a leeway left 
which they themselves must provide. 
The result of the first year’s activity is 
that one lad topped the list of boys at the 
Institute in grades and behavior, and 
three others ranked well among the 
middle group. The Krwanrans planned 


a thorough task, basing its extent 
solely upon the qualification of the 
protégé. If the adopted son proves 


capable, a college career is before him. 
The club is not satisfied with having 
made a good start—it is now studying 
extension of the program, scrutinizing 
additional prospects, though their pres- 
ent protégés may continue to take part 
of their attention for years. One feature 
of this activity which is of particular 
interest is that this work is not restricted 
to sex or color. 


Gratitude 


Sixteen fellow townspeople who spend 
their time in physical darkness were 
transported to the home of one of their 
number for a social gathering by the 
Kiwanis Club of Jackson, Michigan. 
The following letter was received as a 
result of this act: ‘‘The blind people of 
the city wish to express to you their warm 
appreciation and sincere gratitude for 
your kind interest and your generous 
service {n their behalf. It may seem 
smail to you; but it means more than you 
can know to some of those who find very 


be available. The 
family of “Let 
George Do It’’ was 
traced back to the 
Garden of Eden, 
when Adam sought to place the blame on 
Eve, some of his near relatives being ‘‘Pro- 
crastination” and ‘Passing the Buck.” 
‘Let George Do It’’ according to one of 
the members has been an active member 
of churches, lodges and other organiza- 
tions and his influence has been felt by 
many prominent persons. His death 
was due to overwork, and a broken heart, 
the latter trouble being brought on by his 
failure to gain admission to the Searcy 
KIWANIS club. 
+ a * 
Encourage Greater Scholastic At- 
tainments 

Desiring to give recognition to certain 
features of high school work which it 
regards as highly essential to the building 
of successful citizenship, Kankakee, IIli- 
nois, KIWANIANS are planning to award 
a silver trophy to the two members of the 
graduating class who receive the highest 
grade based on the following schedule: 
(a) Scholarship. Under this heading, 
the general average of the candidate’s 
work is considered. This average will 
be reduced to the scale used in making 
the award by dividing the general aver- 
age grade of the candidate by two. 
(b) Leadership. Leadership in the or- 
ganizations, undertakings of the school, 
all class room activities, executive and 
administrative ability, interest in the 
welfare of the school, example to school- 
mates, honors received in the form of 
captaincies, class and club officerships 
and other evidence of the possession of 
those qualities that distinguish real 
leadership. (c) Representation. The 
active participation in the high school 
scholastic ard athletic teams, inter- 
scholastic contests, debates, declamation 





and oratorical contests, dramatic per- 
formances, membership in_ orchestra, 
glee club or staff of the school paper. 
The committee on award will be com- 
posed of five members, the president of 
the club, principal of the high school 
and member of the graduating class not 
nominated for the “leadership” honor 
to be elected by the class. 


* * * 


Promote Good Roads Program 


The Krwanits slogan ‘‘We Build” has 
been written into achievement by mem- 
bers of the Benson, North Carolina, club. 
They assisted in building a road from 
Benson to Raleigh; raised funds to build 
a fill across a creek thus opening up a 
fertile trade territory; sent a committee 
of ten men before the road commissioners 
to induce them to build their part of the 
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Hotels Statler 


BUFFALO. CLEVELAND DETROIT ST. LOUIS 


1100 Rooms 1000 Rooms 1000 Rooms 650 Rooms 
1100 Baths 1000 Baths 1000 Baths 650 


Now building in BOSTON —1300 Rooms, 1300 Baths 
—to be opened late in 1926. 


Every guest-room in each of these hotels has private bath, circulating 
ice-water and other unusual conveniences. A morning newspaper is 
delivered free to every guest-room. Club meals, at attractive prices. 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


New York—Statler-operated 
2200 Rooms—The Largest Hotel in the World—2200 Baths 
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proposed route; prepared and had em- 
braced into the State Legislature a road 
bill under which roads connecting out- 
lying townships to principal towns are to 
be constructed. The club further served 
in organizing a building and loan associa- 
tion with 2,000 shares subscribed; secured 
more members for the Chamber of Com- 
merce; sponsored plan for the enlarge- 
ment of school building; published 
booklet advertising the town; promoted 
boll weevil campaign; entertained farm- 
ers; organized Boy Scout troop. 


Seventh Ave., 32nd to 33rd Sts., Opp. Pennsylvania Station 
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Stress Better Public Speaking 


An oratorical contest among the high 
schools of the county is being sponsored 
of the Kiwanis Club of Jackson, Ken- 
tucky. Students in each of the five high 
schools are eligible to enter this contest. 
The winner in each school, who is de- 
termined by an elimination contest, will 
be given a gold medal. In this way the 
club hopes to create a desire on the part 
of the pupils to become orators. 


The 


Kiwanis 
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Magazine 


+ * * 
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Instrumental in Employing Agricul- 
tural Agent 


Since its organization the KIWANIS 
club of Ocilla, Georgia, has played an 
important part in the life of the com- 
munity, both from a civic and a social 
standpoint, and has always been on the 
alert to exert every effort toward the 
betterment of the town and county. 
It was through the efforts of the club that 
the board of county commissioners em- 
ployed a county agricultural agent and 
during the early part of the current year, 
when it seemed that the services of this 
agent would be lost, the Ocilla club took 
immediate action to retain him by guar- 
anteeing to the board of county com- 
missioners an amount sufficient to supple- 
ment the sum authorized by the board. 
Another achievement of the club was the 
promotion of the Ocilla Hatchery. 


* * 2 


OU value the club and district news, the articles, Roe Fulker- 
son’s editorials, news of Kiwanis affairs and personalities. For 
your convenience and pleasure, we have secured an entirely new 
binder for your copies of The KIWANIS Magazine. 
This binder is made of a special process material that gives the ap- 
pearance of tooled leather in brown with embossed emblem in gold. 
NOT A POST BINDER. NO HOLES TO PUNCH. 
You will like this beautiful cover for its durability as well as its fine 
appearance. Mail $2.50 for single binder to hold 12 issues. For your name 
printed in gold an additional charge of 25 cents is made. Send check to 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
164 W. JACKSON BLVD. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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“How To Advertise the Community Where You Live” 


This book has a direct appeal to Kiwanians because of their enterprise and because of their 
membership in organizations that come in couch with community affairs. Don E. Mowry, the 
author, is chairman of the extension committee of the Community Advertising Department of 
the Associated senna ee of the world. 
Kiwanis International will handle orders for this book at the publisher's price. 

456 pages, 5'42x8, $4.25 postpaid. Write 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL, 1240 Federal Reserve Bank Bidg., CHICAGO 


Free Dental Clinic 


The road to many ills is through the 
mouth. In order te safeguard the road, 
a dental clinic is being conducted by the 
KIwaNis Club of Appleton, Wisconsin, 
in one of the local schools. 
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question a tam- 








iliar onein your filing 

department? Did you ever 

search franti for impor- 

tant letter that was bur i} 1 mass of 

correspondence, | eld in a flat 

folder the i x I iwi had 8 ink 
compietely out of sights 

If you have experi ed ill the innhoy- 

ances that such ar neident can cause 

you are naturally i ing lor a <¢ itainer 

that will place your filing system on an 

efficient basis 


Verte 


VERTICAL- EXPANDING 








will modernize and “tone up” your entire 
files. The index tabs greet you fairly and 
squarely as the cabinet drawer is pulled out 
Always upright in the filing drawer, they 
make reference to the contents quick and 
easy 
Vertex Pockets have pacity — they exp and 
as papers are adde i No rerowcde d flat 
folders to contend w “] speroid,”” the 
finest quality red rope stock, is used in their 
manufacture Vertex Pockets will easily 
outlast twenty manila folders 
Send the coupon below for a free 
trial Vertex Pocket and prove to 
yourself that there is mo such 
word as ‘‘Lost’’ in a modern filing 
department. 


Alvah Bushnell Co., Dept. X 


Durable Filing Containers 
925 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Please send for examination and trial a free Sample of | 
BUBHNELL'S “VERTEX” 


described fm April Kiwanis 


Paperoid File Pocket, as | 


Name of Firm 
Address 
Name of Person Inquiring 


Letter sise or Legal size desired? 


If special size is required. send sample of sheet to be 
filed, and give width and height of drawer 


Te Alvah Bushnell Co., Dept. X. 
| 925 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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County Builders’ Days 


County Builders’ Days came into being 
in Lancaster, Wisconsin, because of a 
desire on the part of KrwANIANs to pro- 
mote a better feeling between the city 
and country. During 1924 the Chair- 
man’ of the Committee on KIWANIS 
Education submitted to the club a plan 
to promote ‘‘A Glorified Farmer’s In- 
stitute,"’ presenting to the farmers a pro- 
gram which the club should outline as 
best fitting the agricultural needs of the 
community. The idea was adopted as 
a 1925 objective with the result that 
in January, 1925, the first two-day pro- 
gram was presented and received en- 
thusiastically. 

On January 21 and 22 the Kiwanis 
club entertained the agricultural com- 
munity adjacent to Lancaster at its 
Second Annual County Builders’ Days. 
Some 1,500 invitations, containing the 
program, were mailed to farmers. The 
meetings were widely advertised and 
in spite of inclement weather were well 
attended. 

On Thursday afternoon 
George Humphrey of the College of 
Agriculture at Madison spoke on “ Dairy- 
ing for Profit.’ Professor Wilber J. Fraser, 
Head of the Dairy Department of the 
College of Agriculture of the University 
a leading authority on dairy 
feeding, followed with an address under 
the title “‘Triangle of Dairy Profits in 
Winter,’’ in which he stressed the prob- 
lems of winter feeding of the dairy cow. 


Professor 


The evening entertainment included 
a band concert, some numbers by the 
Choral Society, and several numbers by 
the KIWANIS quartet. Following the 
musical program, J. P. Riordan of the 
Wisconsin Manufacturers’ Association 
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“Farming and its Effect on Big 
Business,”” after which Stephen Bolles, 
Chairman of the International Com- 
mittee on Publicity addressed the gather- 
ing on the subject ‘‘Bunk.”’ 

On the second day Professor George 
Briggs of the College of Agriculture at 
Madison spoke on “Town and Country 
Relations and Farming as a Business.” 
James E. Poole, Market Editor of The 
Breeders’ Gazette, Chicago, closed the 
meeting with an address on ‘‘Livestock 
Market Requirements.”’ 

The wives of the farmer guests were 
entertained by the Woman’s Club of 
Lancaster. Subjects of interest to farm 
women were discussed by Dr. H. C. 
Johnson, a Child Specialist from Madi- 
and Miss Edith Townsend of the 
Home Economics Department of the 
State Normal School at Platteville. 

Over 1,200 farmers were entertained 
and their reaction was gratifying. The 
results accomplished were encouraging 
and justify the club’s plans to continue 
the project for the betterment of relations 
between town and country. 


spoke on 


son, 


e * * 


Build Boys’ Camp 


A boys’ camp is being constructed 
Daytona, Florida, by the club at a cost 
of $10,000. Ten acres of land, which 
was once known as Little Indian Lake 
but since named Kiwanis Lake, was pur- 
chased for the site. A sand_ beach, 
diving docks, six dormitories, one dining 
room and kitchen are being built to take 
care of sixty boys at one time. Although 
this camp is owned by the club exclusively 
other organizations will be permitted to 
use it. 




















The Kiwanis Club of Albion, Nebraska, entertained boy and girl members of the county calf and 
pig 


clubs. The picture shows steer that won prize at county fair. 
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When in Montreal 


AKE thé Windsor Street Branch of the Bank of Montreal your banking 
headquarters for cashing Travellers Cheques, Drafts or Credit Notes, or 
for exchanging American money into Canadian currency. This office is 
situated in the C. P. R. Windsor Street Station Building, in which will 
be located the Kiwanis Registration Bureau. 


rt Oe 0 0 ee 





Visitors will find it especially convenient to arrange with their bankers 
for funds to be placed at their disposal at this Branch, where ample pro- 
vision will be made during the Convention to care for the needs of Ki- 
wanians. 








The Head Office of the Bank of Montreal 
is one of the historic features of the city. 
Visitors are welcome. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established 1817 


Total Assets in Excess of $750,000,000 
THERE ARE 50 BRANCHES OF THE BANK IN THE CITY OF MONTREAL 
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Manch College of Music 


Located at Staunton, Virginia, in the heart 
of the Beautiful Shenandoah Valley 


Offers complete courses in all branches of the musical art, with special academic 
subjects, and French, Italian, Spanish and German. Art, Classical Dancing, 
Physical Training, etc. 

New $150,000 buildings and dormitories (fireproof). Large campus grounds of 17 
acres. Pure mountain water. 

Our site overlooks the Shenandoah National Park Area. 


We house our own swimming pool and gymnasium, and offer horse back riding, tennis, 
basketball and encourage all athletics. This is under trained supervision. 


Faculty of ladies and gentlemen of Christian influence from the leading colleges and 
universities of this country and Europe. 


Special courses offered for girls under 14 years of age. Special blank for girls under 
14 will be sent on request. ; 


Catalog on request. Fourteenth Session begins September 9. 


Address 


MANCH COLLEGE of MUSIC 


College Park 
Staunton, Virginia 


Officers of the College are Kiwanians 
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B. A. Hirechman, Secretary, Cham 
ber of Commerce, Yor’, Pa., 
“Two things our new hotel has done: 
established a focal point of coopera- 
tive civic consciousness and raised 
the city in the eatimation of the 
traveling public.” 


Tale 0 


two G 1es~ 
the difference 


is in the Hotels! 


wide- 
to 


live, 
alert 


keen, 
and 


Here's a town, 
awake; progressive 
every_opportunity. 


It has clean, wide streets, imposing 
buildings, community centers, and 
a modern hotel! 


The other town slouches along with 
a hotel of the wash-bowl-and-pitcher 
type and wonders why visitors fail 
to crowd its streets. 


York, Pa., with its magnificent 
Hotel Yorktowne is of the one type; 
you, perhaps, can provide the name 
of the other! 


The Yorktowne was Hockenbury 
financed, being one of over 100 
hotels so financed, and folks say the 
new hotel has still further stimulated 
local business and civic spirit, besides 
providing a profitable investment. 


THE FINANCIALIST, a journal 
devoted to community hotel finance, 
may assist you in bringing a modern 
hotel to your city. Your name on 
our complimentary Kiwanian list 
“K-4" will bring it to you without 
obligation on your part. 


Fellockensuy. SISTEM 
- Penn~Harris Trust Bldg . 
- HARRISBURG~ PENNA - 
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Kiwanis Finances 
(From page 197) 


sons, supporting data and all other details 
of the finances of our organization for 
study during the interim. 


Audit statements furnished by the 
Certified Public Accountants, Seidman 
and Seidman, who examine our books 
monthly are most complete. A cer- 
tificate and explanation is furnished with 
each monthly audit calling attention to 
the outstanding facts during the month 
and giving a comparison of the assets 
and liabilities with the previous month, 
also giving a summary of operations by 
departments. There is also furnished a 
“Balance Sheet”’ for the month, a ““Com- 
parative Statement of Income and Ex- 
penses’”’ for the month by departments 
and a ‘‘Comparative Summary of Opera- 
tions’’ for the month. This informa- 
tion makes possible an accurate knowl- 
edge of the financial condition and per- 
mits a portion of the work of the Com- 
mittee to be done by correspondence. 


Annual Convention 


The 9th Annual Convention of K1- 
WANIs held at Saint Paul in June showed 
a balance of $3,082.46 instead of a deficit 
as in the case of the Atlanta and Denver 
conventions. Proper club  representa- 
tion, close supervision of expenditures 
and careful management by the Conven- 
tion Committee made this surplus possi- 
ble. 


In discussing the question of our 
annual International Convention, we 
should remember that there is always a 
possibility that this convention may be 
held far from the center of KIWANIS 
population. The convention deficits in 
the past have come because the district 
in which the host club was located did 
not show a reasonable registration of its 
members in comparison to the required 
number. It is logical in the opinion of 
the Committee on Finance that the 
cities situated away from the center of 
KIWANIS population should guarantee an 
attendance which by the exercise of 
proper economy and with good manage- 
ment insures the handling of the conven- 
tion without a deficit to Krwanis Inter- 
national. The experience of the Montreal 
KIWANIS club this year has shown that 
it is possible to have this guarantee of 
attendance covered by an _ insurance 
policy which can be secured at a small 
premium, which premium your com- 
mittee feels is a proper charge against 
convention expense. Any other arrange- 
ment would not be fair to the outlying 
cities which because of the possible 
deficit, would not be able to secure the 
acceptance of their invitation for the 
convention. Under the plan whereby 
the host cities are entirely responsible 
for the convention fund, the amount 
required from the host club for conven- 
tion expenses amounted to considerably 
more than would be required if an un- 
usually light registration necessitated 
even the entire guaranteed ten thousand 
dollars to make up the resulting deficit. 
The present plan worked out nicely in 
connection with the Saint Paul Conven- 
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tion, has been accepted by the Montreal 
Club for 1926 and by those clubs pre- 
senting invitations for the 1927 meeting. 


Harding International Good Will 
Memorial 


One of the outstanding activities of 
KIWANIS during the year was the com- 
pletion of the Harding International 
Good Will Memorial. It was planned 
that the finances for the Memorial would 
be raised by the free will subscription of 
the clubs. This lasting monument to 
KIWANIS cost $33,476.61. The promo- 
tional and dedication expenses amounted 
to $10,954.67. Funds amounting to 
$36,210.75 covering the entire cost of 
the Memorial and a portion of the pro- 
motional and dedication expense were 
provided as planned by the clubs’ con- 
tributions. There was a balance due, 
however, on December 31st to finish 
the payment of the promotional and 
dedication expenses of $8,220.53. The 
Board of Trustees considered it wise that 
all expenses in connection with the Me- 
morial should be paid in 1925 and author- 
ized the necessary amount taken from 
the income from International dues to 
meet these items. Subscriptions from 
the clubs for the Harding International 
Good Will Memorial are still being re- 
ceived and will be credited to the general 
fund. A complete statement of the 
finances of the Harding International 
Good Will Memorial will be made by 
the Harding Memorial Committee at 
the Montreal Convention. 


In the report of the Finance Committee 
to the Saint Paul Convention it was 
stated “that the financial structure 
which has been set up for KIWANIS is 
adequate and effective in reflecting the 
financial operations at all times; that 
the verification of the expenditures and 
the examination which is made by the 
auditors, make available a daily control 
of the finances of the organization; that 
the administration of the finances is a 
careful one and that the greatest amount 
of value is secured for the expenditures 
made.”’ Eight months additional service 
and close contact with the finances of 
Kiwanis International makes me more 
certain those conclusions were justified. 

















Members of the Laramie, Wyoming, 
club diligently working on the erection 
of a fountain. 





Send to International Head- 
quarters for new catalog 
of supplies 





























Kiwanis Club of New York 
Extends Invitation 
By GeorcE J. FisHer, M.D. 
President, Kiwanis Club of New York City 


Undoubtedly a great many KIWANIANS 
will be passing through New York 
City enroute to the Montreal Inter- 
national Convention or immediately 
after. Without question, many will 
intend to make more or less prolonged 
stays in or near the City of New York. 
With this in mind, the officers and mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors of the 
New York City Krwants club extend 
to all KIWANIANS a very cordial invita- 
tion to their regular weekly meeting, 
which is held on Wednesday noon at 
12:30 on the top floor of the McAlpin 
Hotel. Prominent speakers will be 
on the program at that time and an 
unusual musical program will also be 
rendered and a special effort will be 
made to recognize the visiting Kr- 
WANIANS and to have exercises appro- 
priate to the occasion. 


If any clubs are coming in groups, 
it would be helpful to the New York 
City club to have preliminary announce- 
ment, to make room for the increased 
numbers. 


It is the sincere desire of the New 
York City Club to make all Krwan- 
IANS exceedingly welcome. 





Kiwanis Club Lessens 


Automobile Accidents 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


March 10, 1926. 
To the Editor: 

I desire to inform you that the Kiwanis 
club of Portland, Indiana, has provided 
traffic badges for some of the older school 
children who assist in preventing acci- 
dents in connection with the movement 
of the children to and from their schools. 


In Indiana the Secretary of State is in 
charge of the automobile activities. I 
am writing to assure you that this co- 
operation on the part of the Portland 
Kiwanis club has, in my opinion, re- 
sulted in much good and has lessened 
the number of accidents among school 
children. It is my hope that this splendid 
civic service on the part of the Kiwanis 
club of Portland may be followed by 
other Kiwanis clubs. I take this oppor- 
tunity to express my appreciation and 
to say that I should be glad to see this 
important work carried forward by other 
similar organizations. 


I am informed that there were 5,700- 
school children killed in automobile 
accidents in the United States last year 
and this terrific total of unnecessary 
deaths among our children tells its own 
story. I am glad that your organization 
is actively interested in reducing this 
death toll. 


F. E. SCHORTEMEIER, 
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YOU CAN BUY 


Good Securities 
in Small or Large Lots 


Partial Payments 


Ask for Booktet K which explains 
our plan and terms 


James M. Leopold & Co. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
7 Wall Street New York 
Established 1884 














| STORY-TELLING 


| 2450 W. 22nd St, Chicago, Illino 





CONVENTION 











BADGES 


Sketches and suggestions 
without obligation 


Adcraft Manufacturing Co. 


H. R. PIER (Kiwanian) 




















Secretary of State. 





Eat and Be Well 


If you want to keep well—up to the top notch— 
strong, healthy, efficient--then you must know how 
to eat. The body is a machine. It demands certain 
quantities and qualities, and only under favorable 
conditions will the body do its most efficient work. 


“Eating for Health and Efficiency”’ is a condensed 
set of health rules—everyone of which may be easily 


followed at home. 


It tells how the Battle Creek 


Sanitarium Diet System has been built through 


years of exhaustive scientific research. It will give ys 
you a new idea of life and its possibilities. 
/ 
The book is free. Write for it now. v2 £ 
/ 
4 . 
/ $e 
/ a 
~~ 
ee. y 
THE BATTLE CREEK fe 
SANITARIUM - POO 
fo S&S 
Battle Creek, Mich. eee 
; Box 32 y se 
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For Your Club Too! 


This beautiful Kiwanis Bell will add 
greater distinction and order to your 
meetings. Many clubs write and tell 
us that once having it, they would 
never be without one. 


A unique and beautiful ornament 


for the speaker's table. Nothing like 
the harsh gavel, for a gentle tar 
and its mellow voice reaches every 
corner of the room. 


No. 291. ie 11 inches high, made 
of gold finished Bell Metal 


Sith Striker 929-00 


We carry acomplete line of Kiwanis 
Emblem goods for all occasions. 


1252 ELM STREET 
7 Cincinnati, Ohio 











HERE’S THE 1926 MODEL 
FILE POCKET 


Transfer time is here again, Don’t go 
on putting up with mussy old files. 
Overcome buldging and overcrowding 
in the files by using this pocket. It 
allows papers to go all the way in, pro- 
tects every edge and leaves the index 
always visible 
Send for a FREE sample of this 
pocket and teal tf oul under your 
own working conditions 
NATIONAL FIBERSTOCK ENVELOPECO 
435 Moyer St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sold only through Retail Dealers 

















CUSTOMS SHIRTS 





Made to your individual 
measure; fit and workman- 
ship guaranteed, laundered 
and delivered. Samples of 
imported and domestic 
Madrasa, Oxfords, Poplins, 


U e also Broadcloths—gladly 


on request. 


went 
STEVENS CUSTOM SHIRT CO. 
“No Agents” ITHACA, N 
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A Many-Sided Founder of 


American Democracy 
(From page 199) 


lations he asserted that, ‘“‘our first and 
fundamental maxim, should be, never to 
entangle ourselves in the broils of Eur- 
ope.’’ This generation somewhat weary 
of party labels finds its strongest tie in 
his rationalism. His happiest moments 
were when he was astride his hobby, 
the founding of the University of Vir- 
ginia, in his retirement at Monticello. 
He describes his life to General Kosci- 
usko: 

“I am retired to Monticello, where in 
the bosom of my family and surrounded 
by my books I enjoy the repose to which 
I have long been a stranger. My health 
is perfect, and feel at length the blessing 
of being free to do and say what I please, 
without being responsible for it to any 
mortal.”’ 


As an architect his designs and sketches 
in number and elaborateness were unex- 
ampled in America. He was a landscape 
gardener. No culture to him was dearer 
than that of a garden, except that of his 
own soul. He prepared his own Bible, an 
anthology of the teachings of Jesus. Its 
title page runs: ‘“‘The Life and Morals of 
Jesus of Nazareth extracted textually 
from the Gospels in Greek, Latin and 
English.”’ ‘‘A more beautiful or precious 
morsel of ethics,’’ he wrote a friend, ‘‘I 
have never seen; it is a document in 
proof that I am a real Christian, that is to 
say a disciple of the doctrine of Jesus.” 


The country as a whole, we learn from 
Hirst, did not set so high a value on in- 
tellectual culture. He protested against 
a high duty on books because “‘it prohi- 
bits us from the benefit of foreign light,’’ 
and when he offered his own private li- 
brary to Congress that body argued that 
it would be useless. One member thought 
it contained atheistical books by Voltaire 
and Rousseau which might corrupt Con- 
gress. After much wrangling the offer was 
accepted for $23,950, one-half its real 
value. This detail gives us the clue to 
Jefferson’s appraisal of himself. When 
asked if the world was better because he 
lived, he forgot his presidency and thought 
his epitaph should be: 

“Here lies buried Thomas Jefferson, 
Author of the Declaration of Independ- 


ence, 

Of the Statute of Virginia for Religous 
Freedom, 

And Father of the University of Vir- 
ginia;”’ 


because by these as testimonials I have 
lived I wish most to be remembered.”’ 

Talk about service. Here is a record 
that is unsurpassed. 


Making Crooked Men 
Straight 


(From page 201) 


When men are released from prison— 
and they must be released prisoners 
before they are received in the Parting 
of the Ways Home, which is probably 
the only place in the world where a 
prison discharge paper gains admittance 
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—they are usually without funds, with- 
out a home and without friends. They 
need a home, a job and a chance to start 
aright. That is the place where a new 
start is made or the life of crime is con- 
tinued. Surely, it is the parting of the 
ways. 


HE Parting of the Ways Home gets 

its name from the fact that it stands 
there, actually at the parting of the ways’ 
to give released prisoners their chance. 
In this home the released prisoner is 
provided with a home, a place to sleep 
and eat, his first needs; a job, his second 
need, and, sometimes more important 
and his greatest need, moral encourage- 
ment to make a successful fight. 


Food, lodging and clothing, the first 
two always necessary and the third item 
frequently just as urgent, are provided 
for the released prisoner and the first 
step toward giving him his chance has 
been taken. Don’t pray and preach at 
these men. That is my rule. Feed them 
food and not homilies. Get them a job. 
When this has been accomplished, the 
man is in a position to help himself. 
From that time on, he needs moral en- 
couragement. This he receives in the 
Parting of the Ways Home from the 
superintendent, who evinces an every day 
interest in his work, his problems and his 
reformation effort and advises and en- 
courages him, and from the _ public- 
spirited citizens who contribute to the 
work so that he can have the opportunity 
to go straight. 

The released prisoner is maintained 
without charge in the Parting of the 
Ways Home until his first pay envelope, 
when he moves out to his own quarters 
commensurate in comfort and conven- 
ience to the rent he can afford to pay. 
Even then, the responsibility to the home 
in the reclamation scheme does not cease. 
The majority of these men, thankful 
for the opportunity of helping them- 
selves, report regularly to the superin- 
tendent their progress in their work and 
their effort to make good. Others, not so 
strong morally as their fellows, fail to 
report after a time and these are visited 
by the Home’s workers and assistance 
given them. Few men fall by the way- 
side but some of them have departed 
from the ‘‘straight and narrow path”’ 
several times and then have been re- 
claimed for all time. 


Help men to help themselves and they 
will help themselves. But they will not 
help themselves unless they are treated 
like gentlemen. For this very good 
reason, The Parting of the Ways Home is 
founded on the basic fact that, if a man 
is worth saving, he is worth treating like a 
gentleman. It appeals to his pride to 
know that, no matter how much of a 
derelict and criminal he is, nevertheless 
somebody still thinks he is a gentleman. 
It gives him oftentimes the very incentive 
he needs to make his fight in the trans- 
formation of his life. It costs little but it 
pays big dividends. 

This then, is the reclamation work so 
necessary outside of prison walls because 
of the lack of real and proper corrective 
measures in our penal institutions to- 
day. 
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The Woodland Brook 
Brook of the woodland—sequestered it lies O) yr, 





Drowsing in shady places; 
Vagabond waters 'neath azure skies 
Loiter in grassy places. 














Placid and cool and gleaming, 
Lulled by the magic of glorious days, 
Lie in the shadows dreaming. 


Trees that stand guardian, flow’rs that 
adore 
Lean o’er the pools enraptured | 
Musing their graces—as Psyche of yore— || 
That in the depths lie captured. 


Pools in the windings of tortuous ways, | 
| 
| 
| 








Peace is thy message; contentment is 
thine, 
Brook through the woodland twining; || 


Suffer my soul to abide in thy shrine— || ®, 
Purge it of vain repining. | an 
| 7 
—J. M. Workman, 


102 
Hamburg, Iowa | or , WY G2 
| } ALM oA OR 


Uagnolia Magic: 


The Spell of Memphis. -how thoroughly 
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State Parks and Forests 


} 
| 
(From page 185) | 












Harriman, widow of the railroad de- ; ae, 
veloper in his memory; from the elder it saturates ones inner self. ] 
}. f+ Merges, and Jone: 1D, Recuatenes Magnificent magnolias..redolent | 
through the late George W. Perkins, ; A : S | 
chief inspirer of private support for it, with fragrant iIncense...one of 1] 
and many other citizens of wealth and Nature's treasured endowments 
public spirit, have totalled over five ; - 
million dollars, and state expenditures to this haven of earthly beauty. 
by bond issues and annual appropriations 
have been twice that sum. 5 . : 

The slogan of the National Conference Come to hospitable Memphis... 
on State Parks, as stated by its Vice hap Z Memphis. a marvelous 
Chairman, the Hon. Stephen T. Mather, Py : { 
Director of the National Park Service, Memphis and spend never - to~0e ~- 
is ““A State Park Every Hundred Miles.”’ forgotten days. 
That ideal has been realized in several : 
states, and appears likely to be carried a \N 
further in the next few years, so that si 
such preserves will be ‘‘within easy reach ; 
of all the people of our nation.’’ The pcg =e 

















effect of this vast increase in outdoor 
breathing spaces is already noticeable 
and will go on to incalculable values for 
public health, happiness and contentment 
within the present generation. 














Canada Mobilizes Army 
of Business Men 








(From page 188) — eacenr 























M D 
7 , 
conflict of interest and racial origin but FORE! ALL YOU | N E 
instead we find a broad national spirit, GOLFERS ¥ s 
tempered by the diversified thought of you will want this A I 
the new and the old Canadian, a nation Newest GOLF SCORE BOOK —perma- © G 
virile and well-balanced. pagan Mgr ne Ne ling mae UE N 
This was the nation represented by gold lettered. Makes a beautiful and useful | ' E 

these business men who made history sift. By mail, $1.00 check or currency. |R . 
when they decided at Winnipeg to create GILBERT J. WAGNER | $ | 
a Canadian Board of Trade, similar in 1503 Fargo Avenue Chicago, iil. ae as 
aims and objects to that great sister 
institution, <0 American Caceualoie of KIWANIS REGALIA 

. REAL HARRIS TWEED Catalog on Request 
Commerce. The Army of Canadian The aristocrat of all sports wear—direct from makers. M. HEFTER’S SONS 
business men has been created. It awaits | | Fatterns,fres. Cut engthe by post, $2.00 per yd. Car- | 79 Flatbrush Ave., Brooklyn ,N. Y. 





he command ‘Quick March!” 


























Imagine! 


EUROPE FOR $500 


on a 


Kiwanis Club Tour 


Canadian Pacific 


Sail from Montreal, June 11, on the 
Montclare, immediately following 
the Krwanis Convention. Tour lasts 
36 days, visiting England, Holland, 
Belgium and France — for 
Shorter tours at $330 and $365. 
Price includes ocean and continental 
transportation, hotels, meals, motor 
and sightseeing trips, services of 
guides—in fact, all necessary expenses 
from Montreal back to Montreal. 
Management arranges all details. 
Extensions may be had to Switzer- 
land, Germany, or Italy at small 
cost. 


Finest Accommodations 
on Monoclass Boats 


Art Crafts Guild 


Travel Bureau 


500 N. Dearborn Chicago 


Send coupon today for details 


The Art Crafts Guild Travel Bureau, 
Dept. K, 500 N. Dearborn, Chicago. 
Gentlemen: obigation on my part, please send me 


Without 
detade of the Kiwanis Club Tour and illustrated Tour folder 
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The Child Welfare Problem 


By Dr. CHRISTIAN P. SEGARD 


Assistant Secretary Third Avenue Railway System 
and Member Kiwanis Club of New York City 


r I NHE problems of social welfare in 
relation to childhood are receiving 
the attention of large groups of 

people in organizations such as the Fed- 
erated Women’s Clubs, service clubs, 
lodges and others. Child Welfare or- 
ganizations have held conferences and 
communities have reviewed their child 
problem. Delegates from every state 
and representatives from every group 
interested discussed the present situation 
and the future prospects. 

The first and most important step is 
the separation of the physically and men- 
tally normal from those that are deficient 
—the abnormal or sub-normal of what- 
ever kind should be segregated from the 
normal. The sub-normal are at present 
the problem of the state and are provided 
for in greater or less degree. 

The need is for relief to dependent 
children deprived of proper paternal 
support. The various states have made 
provision for the care of some cases, 
but few states care for the child under all 
conditions of non-paternal support. 

Provision should be made in the law to 
provide for children when the father is: 
(1) Dead. (2) An inmate of a state 
institution for the mentally defective 
or of a penal institution. (3) Perman- 
ently and totally disabled. (4) Deserted 
the mother. (5) Divorced. (6) Not 
married to the mother. These, in addi- 
tion to providing for the child without 
parents, give full state support. 

Under the above conditions children 
can be kept in or restored to suitable 
homes. Wherever there are relatives 
living sufficiently interested to offer 
home conditions to the child, these should 
be accepted. But the inducement should 
not be financial. The supplemental 
income should not be more than enough 
to meet the support of the child. 

Large numbers of half and full orphans 
will always need the institution. Not 
only will many children remain in them 
for years, but it is a good plan to have the 
institution act as a temporary abode for a 
child that may later go to a foster home. 
There has been considerable belief that 
the institution was passing. This two- 
fold field of service will always exist and 
the institution, whether cottage plan or 
dormitory, will always be needed to pro- 
vide for them. 

Placements in homes are not always 
possible. Many homes are not always 
desirable. A present or near future 
economic situation may be the reason for 
wanting the child. The desire on the part 
of the investigator or social worker to 
place the child may overcome the need 
for a desirable home. If a child could 
have a few months’ experience in some 
home before it was considered a per- 
manent arrangement it might prefer the 
institution. True its preference might be 
based on imagination, but it is worth a 


try. 


Knowing many boys that have had the 
experience of both, the writer feels that 
institutions have a definite place in the 
field of Child Welfare. Many of these 
would have gladly gone back to the insti- 
tution at the end of a short period had 
they been allowed a choice. The ‘‘Home 
for Every Child’’ campaign should 
recognize human and economic traits. 

Perhaps the greatest problem, and the 
one least discussed, is ‘Prevention.’ 
With the rapid rise in social legislation 
and the increase in its cost it becomes 
necessary to study this phase of Child 
Welfare. Otherwise the cost will cause a 
reaction toward repealing previous legis- 
lation in order to economize. To prevent 
this the state should devote a part of its 
budget yearly to preventing an increase 
in any and all of those groups where it 
can cut down and eliminate the cause. 
Especially so where it contributes toward 
ameliorating an existing condition such 
as this. 

The conditions under which children 
can be provided with a home or a place 
in an institution are im the hands of the 
social worker. The administration of 
mother’s and children’s allowance is a 
process of law. The standard under 
which both operate should be the average 
for the community. It should not be 
more. Our social obligation to the child 
as a future citizen must prevent it from 
being less. 

Every effort should be made to see that 
none of these children carry the stigma 
of state or charitable support. These are 
carried unconsciously in physical bearing. 
clothes, education, lack of medical care 
and other ways. This is perhaps the 
greatest hardship that this group has 
to endure. And most of them can with- 
out much trouble be removed. When 
they attain the age of personal respon- 
sibility they should have received as 
well as feel they have received at least 
the average in education and mental and 
physical experiences. There should be 
no conscious attitude of a handicap. 

Another point that needs more careful 
consideration before deciding to legislate 
is the Child Labor situation and the laws 
regulating it. Thousands of children 
are working. Under the economic 
pressure at home they want to work, 
whether it be selling papers, running 
errands or working thru the summer or 
after school. Many have done it. Many 
boys do it that are not forced to. It 
seems to do them more good than some 
of the activities that are forced on them 
by social legislation or parental authority. 
Who shall be the judge as to what is 
best? When a problem of this magnitude 
presents itself and there is such a wide 
difference of opinion among fair minded 
people, the answer is indeed simple. 

Do not legislate until there can be 
agreement among those that know and 
understand the problem. 
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An Easter Lesson 
By A. E. Turner, L.L.D. 


President, Lincoln College, Lincoln, Illinois 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Lincoln 


ONTEMPLATION of this par- 
$ ticular season brings us to realize 

more than ever the power of 
personality. All the great events of 
history group themselves about some 
person whose name is not easily for- 
gotten. To all of us the Crusades mean 
Constantine; the persecution of the 
Christians, Caesar; the French Revolu- 
tion means Robespierre. Our own Revo- 
lution means Washington, and Easter 
means Jesus Christ. 

The persistence of the Easter signifi- 
cance must impress every thoughtful 
mind.- No event more completely grasps 
the attention or chains the thought of 
the wide world than Easter. 

Is it not so largely because Jesus 
was an unchanging Christ for a changing 
world? The people were changing then 
as now. Jesus was followed by thou- 
sands in his popularity; then despised, 
then treated with the meanest indignity 
by those who had followed after him 
with curious enthusiasm. Then as al- 
ways, “popularity is an accident, riches 
take wings, those who cheer today will 
curse tomorrow.”’ And still the world 
changes. There is unrest, discontent, 
forgetfulness of the past, disbelief in the 
future everywhere. 

And Jesus met the fury of changing 
rulers, those who were first corrupt 
then vindictive. He faced a Pilate who, 
though he declared this man innocent, 
allowed Him to be put to death because 
his thought was chained to the thinking 
of the mob. 

And the friends of the Christ weré 
changing. Some were faithful until 
death, some forsook Him and fled, some 
who realized that discipleship meant 


isolation and ostracism forgot that His 
friendship too meant the sweet intimacy 


of the upper room, the unrivaled com- 
panionship of Gethsemane, and _ the 
glorious realization of the Resurrec- 
tion. 

Furthermore Easter means that the 
story of the Church is the story of God 
working in the hearts of men to estab- 
lish the fellowship of men, which is the 
Kingdom of God on earth. A recent 
writer on modern social problems says, 
“The breakdown of traditional religious 
ideas is due to failure to grasp the social 
significance of religion.’’ He adds that 
we are fortunate in the revival in the 
Church of the social ideals of Chris- 
tianity and that our Western civilization 
faces the definite task of socializing 
religion. 

The emphasis upon the social relation 
in our religion, whatever its name or 
order, is the source of the parish house, 
the institutional church and the service 
club. The Reconstruction of Religion 
is the significant title of a recent volume 
which goes to show that we have not 
yet arrived at a satisfactory solution of 
our social problems. 

The time was when the location of a 
factory was determined by free light 
and power, the gift of a building or site, 
or a cash bonus. That day has passed 
when the first inquiry of a visiting manu- 
facturer now is “‘How do your people 
live; what kind of schools have they; 
what of their libraries; what of public 
sanitation?”’ 

KIWANIS justifies its existence only 
as it makes life more livable, as it increases 
regard for the relationships of good 
citizens and as it makes it more possible 
for every one to live an abundant and 
helpful life. If we bring these things to 
pass we shall not have observed the 
Easter season in vain. 








One hundred el cent attendance for five years is a remarkable record. This was attained by Orlando 


Hegge of the Fargo, North Dakota, club. 


In order to show its appreciation the club 
ring to Mr. Hegge. Back row, from left to right: J.C. Vincent, Clair Sherdahl, B. C. 
Murfin, Secretary, Orlando Hegge, Wm. C. Green, International Trustee, J. A. 

dent, 1923, John C. Pollock, President, 1920. Front row: W. 


resented a 
arks, W. H. 
Pierce, Presi- 
M. Hotchkiss, H. W. McArdle, 


President, 1926, W. H. Magill, President, 1924, F. V. Hutchinson, District Trustee, Frank R. 
Scott, President, 1924, C. A. Williams. 
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National 
Bureau of Analysis 


H. J. SOULE, President 
K426 Republic Bldg., Chicago 


Gentlemen: 
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red danger signal when some- 
thing had begun to go wrong 
inside, you would add years to 


Our service acts as a motor 
meter—an index to the state 


By means of urinalysis our 
Laboratories detect and give 
you a warning at 
irregularity. 
enables you to take measures to 
check what otherwise might 
develop into serious illness. 


It Is Health Protection 


National Bureau of Analysis, 
K426 Republic Bldg., Chicago. 
Please send me your booklet, 
“The Span of Life’ and information on your 
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/TOUR EUROPES 
WITH KIWANIANS 


after the Montreal Convention 


Sail on the 8. S. ‘“Doric’’ from 
Montreal June 11th and enjoy 
the beauties of England, Hol- 
land, Switzerland, 
Italy and France. This Kiwanis 
Tour will be under the experi- 





Germany, 


guidance of Kiwanian 


U. Bauer. 


enced 


George 


59 Days—$895™ 


Write for daily itinerary and | 
detailed information. 


| COLPITTS TOURIST COMPANY 


281 Washington Street, BOSTON, MASS. | 
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We are Originators of the Club Assortment 
As an introduction to our novel 
line, we are featuring this A, 
Special Kiwanis Assortment: A 
for 50 guests . 
50 Pretty Paper Hats Z 
50 Assorted Noisemakers Z 
50 Colored Balloons 
300 Rolls of Streamers A 


ALL FOR $10 
Larger Assortments in Proportion A 
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everywhere - 
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Railway Development in the South 


By FAtrFAX HARRISON 


President, Southern Railway System 


IEWED through the haze of a cen- 
tury that has passed, our earliest 
railways would appear as pygmy enter- 
prise in the eyes of the youth of this 





generation. In fact, these pioneer adven- 
tures were of the first magnitude, con- 
ceived by men who had little wealth 
except in and initiative. Their 
problem was in greater proportion to 
their means than is that of the largest 
of the present-day problem of railway 
construction. 

These first railways were projected 
short distances from tidewater or river 
landings, and it was with just pride 
that Charleston boasted of the ‘‘longest 
railway in the world”’ when, in 1833, the 
line from Charleston to Augusta was 
completed. At that time, Augusta was 
more distant from Charleston, measured 
by hours, than is Chicago now distant 
from New York. Traffic then available 
could be computed in single bales of cot- 
ton produced along the line and in pack- 
ages of merchandise transported to and 
from the interior on pack mules. The 
cars were diminutive, and, except for a 
relatively small amount of bulk traffic, 
such as lumber and cord-wood of local 
origin, a full carload shipment was a 
novelty. It required a great faith to 
visualize a commercial expansion that 
would make these early enterprises prof- 


vision 


| itable. These were the seeds from which 
sprang the great railway system of 
today. 


In sixty years, single track mileage in 
the region south of the Ohio and Potomac 
rivers and east of the Mississippi River 
has grown to 23,871 miles. We now 
have in this region approximately 50,000 
miles of single track main line. This 
statement, however, but slightly reflects 
the actual expansion of the railway 
system of the South. Small addition 
has been made to the length of railways 
during recent years. Large additions 
have been made in the way of double- 
track main lines and in expanded ter- 


minals, which have more than doubled 
carrying capacity. 

The thin scrap iron fastened upon 
wooden stringers which made up the 
first track of the South Carolina road 
has gradually grown into the present 
standard steel rail weighing one hundred 
poundstotheyard. The first locomotives, 
passengers and freight cars were dwarfs 
in size and capacity compared with 
those which now meet our vision every- 
where. Thus, by a gradual strengthen- 
ing of the railway structure, widening of 
the channel of commerce, and through 
increased capacity of the units employed, 
have come the greatest expansion in 
railway capacity. This process of im- 
provement in condition and in capacity 
of the railways has kept in advance of 
the commerce of the South, very slow 
in its development until recent years, 
during which we have made much rapid 
progress along industrial lines. 

While steadily gaining in agricultural 
production, our advance has been chiefly 
in the conversion of our own raw mater- 
ials into all forms of manufactures, 
and these gains, stated in terms of trans- 
portation, are reflected by the increase 
in traffic density of the Southern Railway 
which, in so large measure, ‘‘Serves the 
South.’’ This increase has been, during 
the life of the Southern Railway, in freight 
traffic 600 per cent, and in passenger 
traffic 400 per cent. Stated in terms of 
value of manufactured products of the 
South, the gain during this same period 
has been eight-fold. Our factories now 
employ ten times as many people engaged 
in productive enterprise as in 1889. 

Thus, marching hand in hand, railway 
and industry have grown. The South, 
never sO prosperous as now, is well on the 
way to greater achievement, and its 
railways are now contributing the great- 
est, best and cheapest service that the 
South has ever enjoyed. Indeed, railway 
transportation in the South is the 


cheapest thing we buy. 








The club at Provo, Utah, rented a practically worthless piece of land and turned it into an ideal 


| toboggan slide and ski course. An expert on skis from the U. S. Forest Service gave exhibitions 


and assisted the youngsters in getting the right start on the cantankerous foot-gear. 
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Memento Mori 


John B. Lindsay, District Trustee of 
the Burlington, New Jersey, club died 
on February 13. As Chairman of the 
Playground Committee, he was instru- 
mental in establishing a fine play center 
in Burlington. A member of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Foreman’s Club 
of the Y. M. C. A., President of the Bur- 
lington Industrial Association, he gave 
himself unstintingly to all projects for 
the betterment of the community. 

The club at Ashland, Kentucky, re- 
cently lost its District Trustee in the 
death of KiwANIAN Joe Mathewson. 

Charles A. Wick, Treasurer of the 
Brownsville, Pennsylvania, club died 
on February 9 at his home following a 
brief illness. Mr. Wick was a Justice 
of the Peace. 

Edgar Newton Deardorff, a member 
of the Board of Directors of the Hunts- 
ville, West Virginia, club and formerly 
its Treasurer, passed away during the 
month of February. Mr. Deardorff had 
been a director of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Huntsville Fire Prevention 
Bureau, and was prominent in Masonry 
and the Knights of Pythias. 

Indiana has lost one of its most honored 
KIWANIANS in the death of Professor 
Benjamin F. Moore, head of the Educa- 
tional Department of the State Teachers 
College at Muncie, Indiana, and a leading 
figure in the educational field of the State. 
He was a charter member of the Muncie 
club, served as Trustee for a number of 
years and last year was Lieutenant 
Governor. When the normal school at 
Muncie was founded he was chosen as 
its first dean and upon him largely rested 
the responsibility of guiding and directing 
the policies of an infant institution into 
one of the most progressive and flourish- 
ing normal schools of the Middle West. 
Professor Moore held a Master of Arts 
degree from Columbia University and 
the New York Teachers College, was a 
Mason and a member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

Other deaths in Kiwanis include: 

Dr. J. M. Sloan, Gastonia, North 
Carolina: 

O. F. Moser, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Dr. R. H. Love, Saskatoon, Sask. 

Chas. R. Ford, Washington, 
Jersey 

Dr. R. Z. Linney, Charlotte, North 
Carolina 

Ross W. Morrish, Ft. Collins, Colorado 

L. W. McCormick, Winchester, Vir- 
ginia 

Oscar F. Thieme, South 
Wisconsin 
} George R. Russell, Baltimore, Mary- 
land 

Marcus O. 
Florida 

William Maffett, Carrollton, Ohio 

W. E. Shimmell, Camas, Washington 

Thomas J. Skellet, Minneapolis, Minn- 
esota 

Wm. D. Bunnell, E. Aurora, New York 

M. J. Culnan, Marinette, Wisconsin 

Ralph Test, Richmond, Indiana 

Leroy D. Hiles, Portland, Maine 

V. M.D. Marcy, Cape May, New Jersey 

Harry L. Lowengard, Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania 


New 


Milwaukee, 


Williams, Mount Dora, 
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William H. Brown, Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania 

Charles S. Heath, New York, N. Y. 

John Gilkerson, Gordon, Nebraska 

C. H. Allen, Anderson, Indiana 

George H. Smith, Martins Ferry, Ohio 

R. A. Young, Pontiac, Illinois 

James W. Lamb, Utica, New York 

J. Glennie Wilson, London, Ontario 

Price C. Westover, Marshfield, Oregon 

Alfred V. Jordan, National City, Cali- 
fornia 

William J. Wall, Medina, Ohio 

Thomas J. Riley, Waltham, Massa- 
chusetts 

Albert Lowther, Wellsville, Ohio 

Dr. M. T. Marchman, Dallas, Georgia 

Wade R. Deemer, Girard, Ohio 

Marion Coelter, Girard, Kansas 

C. F. Wright, Fayette, Missouri 

Robert H. Arbuthnot, East San Diego, 
California. 


Junior Livestock Show 


It is the belief of Rochester, Minne- 
sota, KIWANIANS that the best kind of 
building they can do in agricultural 
extension work is to make their boys and 
girls, who in a few years will be farm 
men and women, better leaders in their 
communities than they are. An ex- 
tensive agricultural program has been 
carried on by the club since 1923 when 
a boys’ and girls’ dairy calf club was 
formed. Over one hundred boys and 
girls have raised and now own pure bred 
dairy cows which have been exhibited 
at the county fair. 

One of the inducements in club work 
is to give the winners in each county 
trips to the state and _ international 
fairs, with their winning animals, where 
they compete with boys and girls from 
other counties. The boys and girls of 
Minnesota, who in the fat livestock 
project are winners in their respective 
counties, go to the South Saint Paul 
show, where they exhibit their animals. 
It is necessary to hold a show in each 
county to determine the winners to go 
to the state event. 

The Kiwanis club assisted by the 
Rochester business and professional men 
undertook their first Junior Livestock 
Show in October, 1923, when about forty 
boys and girls exhibited baby beef calves, 
fat lambs, fat barrows and fat poultry. 
In 1924 the exhibits were increased to 
seventy-eight and in 1925 the number 
was approximately doubled. Prizes of 
cash and merchandise are contributed 
and each year the exhibitors and their 
parents are entertained at a banquet. 
A feature of the show is the sale at 
public auction of all the animals owned 
by boys and girls not winning trips to 
the state show. The county fair asso- 
ciation and the various community clubs 
in the vicinity have also had splendid 
cooperation from the Rochester KI- 
WANIANS and in connection with the 
1926 county fair practically every K1- 
WANIAN will give a certain amount of 
time to assist in keeping down the over- 
head expense which has been in the past 
a great burden to the fair association. 
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TEN-DAY TRIAL 
wy MONEY -BACK 
GUARANTEE 
You buy Binoculars once—get the one 
pair best suited to your needs. Our com- 
prehensive catalog shows you Binoc- 
ulars for all needs at all prices. All 
guaranteed. Ten-Day Trial allowed on any pair you 
select. We carry no army or job lot glasses. Our 
43 years of experience give you reliable Binocular 
information. Before you spend one cent, get this 
Binocular Book! Then, and only then, can you deter- 
mine what type of glass youshould buy. Write today. 
wit’ CATALOG i328 
fol the OPTICAL GOODS 
WATRY & HEIDKAMP, Dept. 13-D 
| 17 W. Randolph St., Chicago 
| Please send your comprehensive catalog to 
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Party FavOrS 


New and novel ideas in place cards, fancy 
paper hats,decorations, noise makers, nut cups, etc, 

‘hese inexpensive little accessories are distinctive‘nd will 
add originality to your parties. We serve many of the most 
exclusive clubs of the country. Special designs 
created for any occasion. No order too smajl, Send for 
Let us make suggestions and help plan your 
1 Weare manufacturers, 


wal 81 W. Lake St. 
CHICAGO 







next social gathering. Catalog 















RUBBER STAMPS 
SEALS AND STENCILS 
ARCH AIMEN, PEORIA, ILL. 


Write for prices or catalog 











Makes a Man Wish 
He Had Two Chins 


Barbasol produces 
such a silky shave. 
And easy—well! No 
brush. No rub-in. 
Just the blade and 
Barbasol. You try it 
—three times—ac- 
cording to directions. 
35c and 65c tubes. 
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Help Save the Children 
of your Community 


CHILDREN’S SAFETY FIRST CAM- 
PAIGNS ARE BEING CONDUCTED ALL 
OVER THE COUNTRY. Why not sponsor 
such a movement in your community? Send 
today for sample of our fascinating CHIL- 
DREN’S SAFETY FIRST DRAWING 
BOOK which is proving one of the most power- 
ful educational, as well as entertaining, pieces 
of child literature ever presented to the public. 
Nearly one million of these books have been 
sold in Chicago alone. 

The book is 8%x1134 inches in size, and 
contains numerous full page illustrations de- 
picting dangers to children who play upon the 
busy street. Every second page is printed in 
beautiful colors, the alternate pages bearing 
the same picture as the page opposite, but 
being printed in black only, so that the child 
may fill in the colors with crayon or water 
colors. Back of cover can be used to print 
your advertisement or club roster. 

Every child NEEDS this valuable book and 
every community should make sure that every 
child in that community has a copy. 

Tie this distribution in with newspaper 
publicity and SAFETY FIRST TALKS to 
the school children, making your SAFETY 
FIRST CAMPAIGN complete and certain to 
HELP DECREASE THE APPALLING 
NUMBER OF STREET ACCIDENTS. 

Deaton Advertising Company 

Advertising Counselors & Creative Artists. 

Connersville, Indiana, U. S. A. 
(Representatives Wanted) 
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14 Karat Gold Emblem and Swivel. 
Set in Arrowhead made of Jade color 


Karolith. 
4 Masterpiece of the Jeweler’s Arl 
PRICE, POST PAID, $3.00 


H. F. HERPERS 


18 Crawford st. Newark, N. J. 








PATENTS 


TRADE MARKS :: DESIGNS 
FOREIGN PATENTS 


MUNN & Co. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Write for our handbook on patents and ask for 
personal attention of Kiwanian Perry B. Turpin, At- 
torney in charge of Munn & Co.'s Washington office 

Address Box K. Seientific American Bidg., 625 F 
&t., Washington, D. C 

















° wild celery, sa- 
Wild Rice, go pond plant, 
wapato duck potato and other 
attractions for waterfowl, fish 
and muskrats. All kinds of 
aquatic plants and seeds in sea- 
son. Parched wild rice for table 
use. Write for literature. 

GEO, D. HAMILTON'S Aquatic Farms 

x K. Detroit, Minnesota 
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The Need of a Rediscovery of America 


By EARL 


ISTORY teaches that the failure of 
nations to achieve an apparent des 


| tiny has been due more to shortcomings 


and decline in the quality of their citizen- 
ship than to faults in their forms of govern- 
It is more important to preserve 
the quality of our citizenship than it is 


| to preserve the Constitution itself. 


Over thirty years ago that noted 
Englishman, James Bryce, said that the 
American ship of state was sailing upon 
untroubled waters and on a summer sea. 
But since then, a generation has passed 
and experienced navigators warn us 
that the national barometer has been 
falling; that there are dangerous clouds in 


| the sky; that we are passing through a 


treacherous channel. 

The first danger comes from the dilu- 
tion of our national blood by the infusion 
of wholly undesirable elements. The 
class of sturdy immigrants which laid the 
foundation of our national characteristics 
during the first one hundred years of 
the life of this country, underwent a 
marked change in the early nineties of 
the past century. A flood of undesirables 
poured in upon us from certain sections 
of Europe and the Orient which had not 
previously furnished us with much 
immigration. Fortunately the country 


| is thoroughly aroused to the harm which 
| has already been done and we now have a 


| selective 
| thoroughly enforced, 


immigration law, which, if 
would remove this 
danger in the future. But, in spite of 
heroic efforts on the part of an inadequate 


| force of government officials, it is certain 


that there is an immense illegal immigra- 


| tion which is smuggled into this country 


across the vast extent of our borders. 
All of the foreigners who have entered 
the United States by this bootlegging 
route are already criminals for they have 


| broken and entered the United States by 


| stealth 
| having been 


| aS great. 


in violation of our laws, 

previously rejected as 
racially, physically, mentally or morally 
unfit. 

Slow race suicide by native American 
stock has further aggravated this alarm- 
ing situation. Statistics show that 
the birth rate among native Americans 
is two and seven-tenths per family, while 
that of foreign born parents is over twice 
Two and seven-tenths children 


and 


| per family are not enough to provide for 
| death and failure on the part of the 


| we should take warning. 


children to marry. 

An increasing lack of interest in govern- 
mental affairs is another indication that 
Patriotism in 
time of peace is just as necessary for the 
preservation of self-government as it is 
in time of war. The least that can be 
expected of our citizens, if they are loyal, 
is that they shall reasonably inform them- 
selves about public questions and with 
fair regularity exercise the privilege of the 


| ballot. 


A third danger sign is the increasing 


| number of crimes and spread of lawless- 


| 
| 


ness in America, Today our country is 
the most lawless of any of the civilized 


F. 


Attorney and Member Kiwanis Club of Phoenix, 


DRAKE 


Arizona 


nations of the world. I do not now refer 
to violations of the eighteenth amend- 
ment. Our national prohibition law 
does not seem to have had a material 
effect upon the commission of crime 
either one way or the other, except to 
increase, of course, the number of arrests 
resulting from violation of the law itself. 
Crime statistics published in 1923 by the 
committee on law enforcement of the 
American Bar Association, have con- 
clusively proved that the so-called ‘‘crime 
wave” in the United States originated 
over thirty years ago and about the 
same time that the character of our 
immigration began to change for the 
worse. This crime wave, like the incom- 
ing of a tide, has advanced with irregu- 
larity, but its onward sweep has been 
unmistakable. The most striking feature 
of this increasing lawlessness is to be 
found in the fact that, according to the 
wardens of several of our largest peniten- 
tiaries, the average age of the inmates of 
those penitentiaries has decreased by 
about ten years during the last fifteen 
year period. This enormous increase of 
youthful criminals has taken place in 
spite of the fact that we have been liberal 
to a fault, in the almost universal use of 
the probation system for youthful offend- 
ers. 

This tremendous increase ‘in crime 
among the youths of our country is a 
menace which results from the weakening 
influence of the American home. Rich- 
ard Washburn Child, our former ambas 
sador to Italy, has recently caused to be 
published a series of searching articles 
entitled “Our Great American Scandal.’’ 
In those articles he has quoted prison 
wardens, judges and social workers to 
the effect that the rapid increase of 
juvenile delinquency and youthful crimi- 


nals is directly traceable to the 
threatened break-up of the American 
home. 


At the recent International convention 
of KIWANIS, a resolution was adopted in 
which our clubs were called upon to 
observe ‘“‘the decline of parental atten- 
tion to the religious and moral instruc- 
tion of children in the home,” and the 
statement was made that “more than 
twenty-five million boys and girls in 
America are entering the duties of life 
and citizenship without adequate train- 
ing in conduct and character.’’ The 
weakening influence of the American 
home is unquestionably a direct cause of 
the increase in crime. 


In America today there are millions 
who by their attitudes if not in actual 
words, are saying, ‘‘Duty and public 
affairs be damned! I hope I may never 
hear of them again. I am too busy and 
I don’t care.” 


A vital need of our people is to redis- 
cover America. It is not the physical 
part of America, but the spiritual which 
needs rediscovery. The character of our 
citizenship, not our present wealth and 
material power, will decide our destiny. 
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High Attend Record | 
N winning the 1925 Attendance Contest, Silver Division, including clubs with EIDMAN i 
: as i 
a membership from 76 to 150, the Krwants Club of Petersburg, Virginia, proves | 
that high records can be made by a large percentage of members who have jobs & SEIDMAN 
and professions to care for. Their members are not merely retired bankers, with 
nothing to do but to attend meetings, as this record prepared by that club shows. Certified Public Accountants 
AVERAGE OF ENTIRE CLUB FOR YEAR—96.76%. i 
Months’ No. Per No. Per and Tax Consultants 
Averages of Meetings by Months. Average Members Cent Members Cent i 
January...... 100.00 98.70 94.73 98.68 PSI 98.03 |: er ae ....100 Gas 92 } 
February... 98.68 98.70 96.10 98.72 csumbnai 98.05 | 
100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 19.0.0... 9% 6 90 
....100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 sbatliiode ae 20 ene ae aie 
.. 100.00 96.39 96.13 94.05 <ialihaine 96.39 Ree Ee 97 ge 
100.00 100.00 94.04 97.03 97.62 97.14 Deneve | 8 
. 91.86 93.12 89.53 94.19 ideation 92.15 Gn Licata 96 
August ae 96.51 90.69 87.20 88.37 niilistcein 90.99 ss ae OS 
September .. 89.53 93.02 91.86 96.51 100.00 94.42 Leenaeenencoeneee 95 ; 
October...... 97.65 96.47 97.65 98.82 ec hsiabrahens 97.94 an Se 94 Ee 85 } 
November....100.00 98.82 97.64 97.64 agen 98.53 ve 
December....100.00 95.40 95.40 98.85 97.30 97.47 Ee 93 | ee SER 
AVERAGES OF MEMBERS FOR YEAR 1925 
Per Cent 
Member Classification No. Meetings Attended Absent for Year 
Remmie Arnold......................-....... Fountain Pen Manufacturer...... 52 50 2 96 OFFICIAL ACCOUNTANTS 
Mark Andrews.... .-.Boilers and ~ saan ceeumianmant 26 26 0 100 
Garland Barksdale... ...Wholesale Oils. 52 51 1 98 for 
W. J. Barton......... ....Wholesale Oils.............. 52 48 4 92 
W. B. Beach..... : .-- Tobacco.....--.-- 52 47 5 90 
W. A. Bond..... etsesas "_......Wholesale Hardware... 52 49 3 94 KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
Wm. H. Kevan Booth._..................Wholesale Groceries... 52 51 1 98 
a Sees +” Sees wnbane 47 46 1 98 
LOE EIT SEY Life Insurance... 26 26 0 100 a 
ol Se Ble t. Seeeeeeeee = 52 45 7 87 
Dr. Wright C larkson ITE _....Roentgenologist... 52 52 0 100 
. F. Clements... saceviceceowisensanoh Vil ONG POUCE Judge. Pas 52 52 0 100 New York 
F. ae ae os yO TE Rae 52 51 1 98 . 
Y ‘fs ee a Trunk Hardware... 52 50 2 96 Chicago Newark Grand Rapids 
Cotten........ ccninicetesoikeir cual OS SEE EE 52 52 0 100 P 
S D. Cratg........ Os ee ‘3 52 48 4 92 Rockford Washington Jamestown 
Rev. W. M. Craig.... jassioeninen ...Minister... acre 52 7 5 90 
Dr. C. S. Dodd... weeraneeee TE Throat Specialist Paces 52 52 0 100 
DL Reo EEN EA IE Building = spnanag Bopcinesiccet 44 43 1 Co Ws sn 5 8 Bn 8 8 nn ne en nnn ner 
Howard Eanes...... Sabon ...Box Shooks... cide 52 52 0 100 
Bog ON Sees .Retaii Groceries... ---------0-------- 52 52 0 100 ° ‘ 
NM. ie. a ah Agricultural Agent.................... 44 41 3 93 Kiwanis Officers: 
ON ..Attorney-Banking...... as 52 47 5 90 aay ‘s 
Abe Gellman ps elena TI a” 51 1 98 Want your Administration 
= S| aes seademnenee ...Wholesale Fancy Groceries. ....... 52 52 0 100 
. M. See PET ASN ..Commission Broker........... 45 45 0 100 to Break all Attendance- 
v. M. Halbert... eae ...Ice Cream Manufacturer.. 52 52 0 100 records? 
W. F. Harris...... Peete a Se ee eS 52 52 0 100 
Dr. J. M. Harwood ...Physician-General... 52 51 1 98 | Wis con kala © ithe 
Dan S. Hollenga.................. Chamber of Commerce... 52 44 8 85 | € can heip you, W ith stunts and 
Mark Holt.._.....2...........-... ... Jewelry... 52 50 2 96 | supplies that will make your meet- 
3 l 5 5 . . 
i i Saget senvnseceee —— Broker. sovossseee P. rk. = | ings so peppy and so happy that wild 
John R. Jolly... “w Bree 7a 52 51 I 98 oxen couldn’t keep the members 
aT Jones... Fire Insurance. ......-..----.------se--0-= 52 52 0 100 away. Everything your club needs 
J. E. Jordan... ee eee a SS ae ee 52 51 1 98 . 4 mats ‘ = 
| & J ar ee ...Wholesale Hay-Grain........ PEELS. 52 52 0 100 | for bot h ty ager om and social 
L. L. Lauterbach... ee ae ae ee 52 52 0 100 | occasions 1s right here subject to 
M. E. Lavenstein... ...Dept. Store. 52 52 0 100 | your order. 
H. D. Levin w-Photography occ. .-cceeeceecceeeeecnnes 52 51 1 98 is ’ 
Louis Levitt.. BING IRON Osc tisccrasiveieons chit $2 $2 0 100 Kiwanis Members p Our great 
C. B. Lewis... Clothing Manufacturer... 52 50 2 96 stock of novelties, specialties, gifts, 
John W. Long... ROSCI VC. ---o-n-e--eneecnnseeeecceeneeeeeceenes 52 52 0 100 favors, etc., contains a host of items 
pe SE ae eee Newspaper........ 52 50 2 96 that will help v | ty : 
Coopee Lai. Architect......... Scan 26 26 0 100 Nat wil heip you boost your own 
Chas. ES REPO PSs ees 4 4 0 100 business. 
. B. Maclin. ae 52 52 0 100 : 7" 
z BS TNs i icecsouttnciasivatoisebeicnstamntinlianbonsel Attorney- css RETR a 52 49 3 94 Send for catalog. 
15.400 McKenney. 5 ERE REELS 2Y Furniture... Seixas a 52 52 0 100 
J. N. Moore... Sporting Goods... Se 52 52 0 100 “i 
Ne oe ge ea o = Russell-Hampton Co., Inc., 
J. J. Nelms...... City Treasurer............... 52 52 0 100 39 W. Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 
T. J. O'Farrell. .Tin and Sheet Metal... 52 52 0 100 
ae eee ae Paving Contractor... 52 52 0 100 
Dr. L. D. Pilcher... Dentist ee Ce hee ee 52 51 1 98 - 
Perbett Pinel iccccsccscrncenss 4 Ne tee 52 52 0 100 i Y 
C. E. Pollard... Commonwealth's Attorney... 52 47 5 90 | THE NE} 7 Y 
RY SG eee Attorney-General.__........- 52 49 3 94 | THE NEW KIWANIS SONG 
H. B. Pritchard. Banking. glee §2 51 1 98 | 
OD | reno Druggist.._... Ce ae 34 34 0 100 BROTHERLAND 
aa i a Rese sees ro = : p. Is ‘‘just another of those links which bind the 
_ , ee IZ 32 United States and C . . ” 
Paul Ropet....... Wholesale Fancy Groce! ries 52 48 4 92 = es and Canada so closely together. 
Pay Sy ae Retail omen ‘ 52 51 1 98 EAST BAY MUSIC HOUSE 
Hugh A. Seay............. eRe Electrical Contracting... 52 51 1 98 | 2142 San Antoni / 1 
C. B. Seward... Reserve. 52 48 4 92 N Amtenie Ave., | Almatt, Cal. j 
; >, 2¢ = 
en ne ag SELES : oe 34 4 bs me tnt) 
G. J. Shepherd RS ci lea me 52 49 3 94] 5 - 
Anton Smith... tC ea 52 52 0 100 | = Jules Bra il = 
Hugh R. Smith. Commissioner Revenue... 52 50 2 96 | = - 
Resigned nici ohsteeniniaieihigseninaleeiisieiace 52 35 17 67.5 | = ‘“ ) za 
T. F. Smith... eS te i eee 52 47 5 90 | = he’s a gentleman = 
fs a | SRE ae Builders’ Supplies......... ms 52 51 1 98 | = ° 9” = 
Bannister Slaughter a rare 35 34 1 97 1 = entertainer = 
Dr. F. R. Talky.... Dentist pee oe 52 52 0 100 | = —Detroit Free Press i. 
ME | EN Ee ES Fire Insurance. ncn ecs 52 51 1 98 | = z a 
W. A. Totty, Jr Trunk Manufacturer. 52 51 1 93 |= Sarasota, Florida = 
H. J. Tucker Retail Hardware.__..................... 52 52 0 100 | Fee may een m ime R TERR NR LER 
J. K. Tucker. Service Station._........ = 52 52 0 100 | - nr 
W. R. Turner.. Brick Manufacturer...__............. 52 49 3 94 COMMITTEEMEN! 
J. L. Trout... ha EL Sa 39 37 2 95 Why not make your next Kiwanis party a 
Howard Wells a hy en 52 52 0 100 Cotillon? The best ever—new favors, novel 
H. H. Wells.____. RN TA ai rsersicrseeeseesstistnsins 52 46 6 88 entertainment, personally supervised any- 
OR ee eee. Wholesale Dry Geste 52 52 0 100 where. Particulars gladly sent you. 
W. H. Wills. Wholesale Hay-Grain.................. 52 51 1 98 
R. M. Woody Candy Manufacturer... — 52 52 0 100 McConnel} 
pf “3 y Wi : — = nee, reo sig ahi 52 52 0 100 
r. F. J. Wright. ysician-Genera 52 52 0 100 - 
W. I. Wheary. Tax-Collector. 33 33 0 100 Cotillon Works 
Resigned 2 2 0 100 183 N. Wabash ,Chicago 
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There is enjoyment 
in planning Early! 





The Greatest Summer Vacation 


A Cruise 
to Europe 


and the 


Mediterranean 


by S.S. “CALIFORNIA” 
of the Cunard and Anchor Lines 
—a superb new sister to the 
TUSCANIA, — equipped with 
many novel features. 
From New York July Ist 
returning Aug. 31, 1926 


MODERATE RATES 
Send for descriptive guide book 


Thos. Cook & Son 
N 


Philadelphia Chicago 
St. Louis San Francisco Los Angeles 
Toronto Montreal Vancouver 




















Kiwanis Secretaries 
Never Forget 


In their office systems, the use 
of Moore Colored Card Signals 
prevents anything from being 
overlooked, Your dealer can 
supply you. Color Chart Free. 


Moore Push-Pin Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


KEEP ¢ 
DOWN 


that Growing 7” 
Waistline! / 


THAT unsightly, uncom- 
fortable bulge of fatty 
tissue over the abdomen is 
an unnecessary burden 
Here's the way to get rid of 
it without fasting, hot baths, 
or back-breaking exercises. 
The wonderful “Little Cor- 
poral” belt will 












Without 
**Little Corporal’’ 


Take your waist in 4 to 
6 inches quickly 


and make your clothes fit and look 
better. It keeps your waistline down, 
and fits as perfectly as a dress glove. 
No laces! Noclasps! No buckles! 
No straps! No stiff supports! It’s 
built for comfort. 
Young Man! 
If your waistline is beginning to 
\ bulge, now ts the time to stop its 
growth and to retain your youthful 
| figure. 
Guarantee Offer! 

Send coupon today for free descrip- 
tive literature. If you prefer, give 
us your waist measure (snug) over 
underwear, enclose $6.50 and get 
the belt, or pay postman on de- 
livery. If not entirely satisfied 
your money will be promptly and 
wien cheerfully refunded. Price outside 

“Little Corporal’ U. 8. is $7.50. Mail coupon NOW! 


THE LITTLE CORPORAL CO. 

Dept. 4-D, 1215 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, III. 
Please send free descriptive literature and Guar- 

antee Offer 





OEE BI ie cincrineattiiteratisinpieciaicenititnnainintnaleniinatetinsnmptents 

ee ian a ETRE! ES cee 
If you prefer to order a belt, fill in below: 

PE sccttietitctiiemainive IE ccrcinisinninsennins a 
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April, 1926 


Should the Corporation Income Tax Have 
Been Increased? 


By M. L. SErpMAN, C. P. A. 


Seidman & Seidman, Certified Public Accountants 


‘fe | ‘HE 1926 Revenue Act is now a fact, 
i 


t having been signed by the Presi- 
dent on February 26, 1926. 
This act will go down in history as one 
made a very decisive reduction 
With this reduction, 


which 


however, there is one very important 


exception, and that is the income tax 
on the corporation, This tax has been 
increased from 124% to 134%%, al- 
though the rate for 1925 has been in- 
creased only to 13%. 

It is surprising how little comment 


| this increase has received in the public 


press. 


The only reason apparently given 


| for the increase is the elimination of the 


| capital 


tax on the corporation. 
Offhand, this sounds as if the corpora- 
tion has been relieved from the making 
of an additional tax report, and yet is 
paying no higher taxes. 

The supposition is far from being an 
actual fact. What can be said to be a 
fact is that thousands of corporations 
who have been paying no income tax 
at all, will now escape the payment of 
federal taxes entirely. This is particu- 


stock 


| larly true of the gigantic natural resource 


| companies and 


various holding com- 
panies, who, while they have a very 
small income, have tremendous capital 


holdings, and in the past have paid the 


| capital stock tax on such capital holdings. 


| overtaxed 


The change in law entirely exempts such 

corporations from taxation, but instead 
the already 

companies. 


burden 
medium-sized 
The increase of 1% on income, in the 
place of the capital stock tax, to most 


throws the upon 


| income producing companies means an 





increase of from 50% to perhaps as much 
as 1000% in what was heretofore the 
corporation's capital stock tax. 

For instance, under the old law a 
corporation earning $100,000 a year, 
paid a capital stock tax on a capital of 
approximately $600,000. This at $1.00 
a thousand, resulted in a tax of $600 
per year. Under the new law, this $600 
capital stock tax is eliminated and in- 
stead of a 1% additional tax is imposed 
upon the income. This, in the particular 
illustration given, increases the income 
tax by $1,000, or $400 in excess of the 
capital stock tax previously paid, an 
increase of 6634%. Furthermore, the 
$600 capital stock tax was deductible 
as an expense, whereas the increased 
income tax is not deductible. The effect, 
as compared with the capital stock tax, 
is that the income tax rate is increased 
not to 134% but in some cases as high 
as 15%. 

As a general proposition it can be 
stated that in every case where a corpora- 
tion earns more than 10% on its capital, 
its tax burden has been increased by the 


new law. In a great number of cases 
the burden has been increased very 
materially. 


Here is another situation quite un- 
lcoked for in connection with the change. 
This affects tax-exempt securities. The 
elimination of the capital stock tax will 
merely accelerate the evil of tax exemp 
tion. Under the old law the tax was 
placed upon the value of the capital 
stock, irrespective as to whether that 
value resulted from the ownership of 
tax exempt securities or other property. 
This was perhaps one of the most effec- 
tive ways of taxing the tax-exempt 
security in the hands of a corporation. 

There seems to be very little disagree- 
ment on the evil of tax exemption and 
every one seems to be in favor of tighten 
ing the escape from such taxation. Yet, 
the elimination of the capital stock tax 
and the increase of the income tax rate 
will clearly have the opposite effect. It 
will give complete exemption to corpora- 
tions holding large amounts of tax-exempt 
securities. 

That the tax rate on the corporation 
has been increased, there is no question, 
but one wonders how long it will be 
before the capital stock tax will again 
appear. Past experience has 
that corporations have been used as a 
target in the framing of taxation policies 
There is little disagreement on the fair- 
ness of a capital stock tax when properly 
administered. One can almost predict, 
therefore, with a fair degree of safety, 
that somebody next year or the year 
following will point out that there is a 
lucrative source of revenue untouched. 
A brand new capital stock tax is sure 
to follow. 

In a great many instances where 
corporations are virtually partnerships 
in corporate form and where the income 
of the corporation is really the income 
of individuals actively engaged in the 
business, such individuals in effect pay 
as much as ten times the tax rate as a 
corporation, than they would be called 
upon to pay on the same income were 
they to conduct the same business either 
in individual or partnership form. This 
can be readily seen from the fact that 
the normal tax on individual incomes 
ranges from 14% to 5%, with a 25% 
deduction for earned income. The sur- 
taxes do not start until $10,000, and 
then they are comparatively small on 
medium-sized incomes. 

In effect, therefore, the small and 
medium-sized corporations, by paying 
a 13%% income tax, are grossly over- 
taxed, as compared to similar income 
accruing to individuals. If there was 
ever a penalty for the average enterprise 
doing business in corporate form, that 
penalty has been increased by the in- 
crease in the corporation tax rate, and 
a further premium has been placed upon 
the dissolution of such corporations and 
the conduct of business in individual 
and partnership form. 


shown 
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Visitors Are Welcome 


Ki1waniAns Who Have Called at Head- 
quarters Since January First 
Rogers Park, Chicago 


....Forest Park, Chicago 
Forest Park, Chicago 





Walter L. Meyer. 
Edwin Thoendel 

















Robert W. Chambers.___......... Evansville, Ind. 
- Moorhouse. Winnipeg, Man. 
SS a ee Manhattan, Kans. 
EE Tillamook, Oregon 
L. A. Muessel Saint Paul, Minn. 
A. C. Mannweiler.___..............- Fort Wayne, Ind. 
W. L. Schmeckebier._-............. Chicago Heights, III. 
J. E. Tilton fey — a. 
Sy ye oes Joliet 
W. A. Stambach :csescimsshaebieaap ceil Garfield Blvd., Chgo. 
A. J. Rose. Greenville, Pa. 
K. K. Chalmers. Milwaukee, Wis. 


...-Lake Forest, Ill. 
.-Elgin, Ill. 
._Berwyn, IIl. 
; .... Berwyn, om 
OS Calgary, 4 rta 
. Carrigan Port Huron, Mich. 
‘E. Foreman Vancouver, B. C. 
. Selsemeyer BRAS: Clarksville, Tenn. 
tobert C. Raines ....Mitchell, So. Dak. 
G. Fredericks... ...Mitchell, So. Dak. 


. P. Miller... Denver, Colo. 
ED. Rute ...Santa Maria, Calif. 











Om >t 










E. D. Rubel... 
G. F. Miller... Racine, Wis. 
R. D. Bloom Brooklyn, N. Y. 


_...East Chicago, Ind. 
....Lewistown, Mont. 
..Hammond, Ind. 


We Nae | anagem : ) 
John P. -apaheaa ..-- Brookville, Ind. 
L. J. Marks... ..superior, Wis. 


...St. Louis, Mo. 
Lake Forest, Ill. 
_...Cicero, Ill. 
....Dallas, Texas 
_...Raleigh, N. C. 
...Janesville, Wis. 
..Oskaloosa, Iowa 
Opelika, Ala. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Forest Park, Chicago 
...Joliet, Tl. 
ERE 5 Elgin, II. 
weseeeee-Ccarey, Ohio 

Pate Valley City, No. Dak. 


S. G. Suthe srland.. 

Floyd L. Brown... 
James Sorna....---.<-- 
E. N. Willis. soled 
C: F, McC lenaghan. ie 
Stephen Bolles. : 
Charles S. Walling... wee : 
John K. Watkins._...........---.--- 
ee!) laa 
pe eae 
Wm. A. Frye... 
T. J. Bensema.. 
ao UE el 5 aes 
ye Le 
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A fund of nearly $1,000 was raised by 

Kiwanians at Kearney, Nebraska, for 

the purpose of rebuilding home of widow 
which was lost by fire. 








Cnr, Fie Boise, Idaho 
Le eee Rock Island, III. 
T. A. Cheadle.. eM Joliet 








H. F. Singer... 

Robert Murray Pratt. -East Chicago, Ind. 
A ot Ok eh Hammond, Ind. 
F. J. Gall aes ..Denver, Colo. 

yar IS OO ees Lafayette, Ind. 
John H. Moss... Milwaukee, Wis. 


















.Jackson, Miss. 
Pullman, Wash. 
Scranton, Pa. 
.... Billings, Mont. 
....Woodlawn, Chicago 
....Woodlawn, Chicago 
....Helena, Mont. 
...Omaha, Neb. 
-Nashville, Tenn. 
-Fort Worth, Texas 
-Windsor, Ontario 
-Evanston, Chicago 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
....Lake Forest, Ill. 
-Bloomington, II. 
....East Liverpool, Ohio 
....Bozeman, Mont. 
.... Boscobel, Wis. 
...Fredonia, Kans. 
F. A. Nerison Westby, Wis. 
H. O. Stevlingson......................Westby, Wis. 
Bin Ci. FR a istics ..Portland, Oregon 


Edgar H. Bradshaw... 
J. N. Emerson........... 
Ralph A. Amerman. 
George E. Snell... 
A. W. Fleming._.... 
F. P. Hammond....... 
Emmitt C. Smith... 

Raymond M. Crossman 
C. C. Gilbert... si 


Russell C. Heddleston... 
H. J. Glennie... 

J. E. Barnett... 
5, Bis Stryker... 


With mm Authors 


MY “ONTREAL—in June! There's an 
‘A attraction in the very words, and 
the program of serious KIwANIs work, 
and addresses by men of international 
reputation, combined with entertainment 
features and opportunities for vacation 
trips in a romantic, picturesque country, 
gives evidence of making for a large and 
enthusiastic tei oy The Montreal 
Convention will be talked about for many 
a day, and the only way to eliminate 
future regrets for not having been there 
is to make arrangements now with 
family, business, and club to attend. 
Read Secretary Parker on the subject 
of ‘‘Making Ready at Montreal,’’ wherein 
he describes all the arrangements in 
general; William C. Alexander on 
program features; Merton S. Heiss on 
the lure of the Laurentian country and 
also on the subject of regular certificate 
rates and summer tourist railroad rates. 


“The administration of KIWANIS 
finances is a careful one and the greatest 
amount of value is secured for expendi- 
tures made,’’ so writes International 
Trustee Ralph A. Amerman, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Finance in his 
article on that subject. The annual 
statement for 1925 is published in this 
issue, and this, with his explanatory 
remarks will inform every member of the 
financial condition and _ strength of 
KiIwaANnIs. 


There is no doubt that if all people 
would stop short in the midst of what- 
ever activity they happened to be 


engaged in, look around, and consider 
the direction in which they were travel- 
ing, the causes for many of the mistakes 
and misunderstandings that are bound 
to occur would be eliminated. Read 
Roe Fulkerson and consider his com- 
mand: ‘‘Where are you goin’? Back up 
there!" 

Some say that the editorial in present 
day journalism isn’t what it used to be. 
Read Roe’s editorials and find out 
differently. 


The published activities of the districts 
and clubs are selected from a large 
amount of material each month, because 
they offer the widest suggestions for 
other districts and clubs and because they 
have been reported most completely. 
Members of program committees can get 
many ideas from these activities. 


In the articles dealing with current 
affairs—wherein the policy is to publish 
such material that is suggested by the 
objects and policies of Kiwanis, written 
by men of reputation in their respective 
fields, we lead off with a discussion of 
“State Parks and Forests,’”’ by Hon. 
John Barton Payne. Last May, Nat 
T. Frame, Chairman of the International 
Committee on Agriculture represented 
KIWANIS at the Fifth National Confer- 
ence on State Parks, at Skyland, Va. 
In reporting that conference he wrote: 

“The group of about 200 seemed to 
divide into two lines of thought regard- 
ing state parks: 

“‘(a) Aconsiderable majority evidently 
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I Can Take Ten 
; Strokes Off 
i. Your Best Score 


Give me 10minutes a day for one 
week to prove it! Do have 
trouble with your ree. Are you 


“off your ise the time? 
Do you tall to get di distance with 


. 





~~ pepetines top or “slice or 
? Does your stroke lack 
a and power and direc- 
tion? I can quickly cor- 
rect all these difficulties. 

t me prove it— 
ae at “sg risk! 


‘ Read M 
2 FREE Trial < OF FER 


” When I say! can take 10 strokes off your best score 
I mean exactly that. I have done it for. hundreds 
of othermen. Men who were **‘dubs”’ at 
the game have Ce gt a ny beautiful stroke 
that is the envy ——- golfer. 
Beginners at golf find the Clis! System en- 
ables them to play a —< e oe cele po surely. 
A perfect driving stroke is the secret of golfsuccess. 
Men practice for years and spend hundreds of dol- 
lars to acquire a stroke. You can now uire ; 
bn stroke you desire with 10 minutes’ practice a 

ban — for less money than you pay for a dozen 

s. 

a“ achieve this with the Clisbee Golf Stroke 

uide —a mechanical device that registers any 
hidden shift in the body like clockwork right be- 
fore your ae. You can practice indoors or out— 
wherever there is room to swing a club — with or 
without actually hitting the ball. 


24 GOLF LESSONS GIVEN 

To quickly introduce my Golf Stroke Guide I am 
offering free with it, a complete course coverin 
every phase of golf. These lessons are the result 
of years of successful golf instruction experience. 
They deal with the troubles of S Sapna and good 
golfers who go off their ~-~ you area — 
ner they will give ou a ying votes to a good g: 
If you are an “‘old timer’’ you will find them, 
to brush up you pane in the weak s fees 
will be sent FREE with the Clisbee Bit "Stroke 
Guide. Fill out the coupon below today at my risk. 
If not entirely satisfied at the end of a week’s — 
your money will be refunded and the trial will cost 
you nothing. 

ee oe ee ee ee ee 
curgeee aour SCHOOL, Dept. 2 
City Office, 225 N. Michigan eivd., Chicago, I. 
You mage veend me fe Clisbee Golf Stroke Guide for a 
Fest. * ether with the 24 golf lessons 
ee +4 a Lery i ed after the week's trial, | Se 

aaa the Guide and you are to refund my money in fu 


$10 enclosed [] Send C. 0. D, [J 
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FOUR STEPS TO SUCCESS 


Direct Mail Advertising 

The List—To whom you talk. 

The Message—What you say. 

The Presentation—How you say it. 

The Follow-up—How often “you 
call.’’ 


It will pay you to write us for 
Mail Advertising Service. 
Ask for your copy of Refer- 
ence Book for Direct Mail 
Advertisers. 
R. L. POLK & COMPANY 
BILL MORGAN, Manager Direct Mail Division 
538 S. Clark St, Chicago 




















Cash’s Names 


_ ‘Woven onJine 
- Cambric Tape 


o** = Theysave laundry 
losses at home, 









76th Street 
So. Norwalk, Conn. 





















f can stage your own show with -s a. 
tage songs, crossfire, m: 
vaudevile acts yon sono CATALOGUE FREE. 
T. S. DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept, 118 Chicago 


(poston! Comedies and 

Revues, with full in- 

Ty EL for staging. 

ou line 
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Waistline 
Too Big? 





It doesn’t need to be! 


No longer is there any need of carrying a 
burden of excess fat around the waistline. 
Director corrects this condition instantly. The mo- 
ment you slip on a Director the waistline is reduced 
2 to 4 inches. Continued wearing makes this reduc- 
tion permanent. All this without drugs—without 
dieting — without exercise — without the slightest 
effort or discomfort or inconvenience on your part. 


Note This Change 


Note the remarkable improve- 
ment in your appearance, the 
moment you put on a Director. 
Clothes fit and look better with- 
out a heavy waistline to pull the 
coat out of shape. Trousers won’t 
sag and bulge—vest won't creep 
and wrinkle. Note the delightful 
feeling of ease, comfort and re- 
newed strength when the over- 
worked abdominal muscles are 
properly supported. 


Melts Excess Fat Away 


But best of all, Director gives more than temporary 
relief. Jt actually dissolves excess fat away. With 
every movement of the body, Director applies a firm 
but gentle pressure to the abdomen. This continued 
kneading motion acts exactly as a massage in dis- 
solving and scattering fatty deposits. Thus the con- 
tinued wearing of Director permanently corrects 
over-development. 


No Laces, Hooks 
or Buttons 


Director is woven from the finest 
mercerized web clastic— all in 
one piece. There are no buckles, 
straps, laces, hooks or buttons to 
bother with. Since each Director 
is made to measure, no adjust- 
ments are necessary except as the 
waistline grows smaller. It slips 
on easily and is delightfully com- 
fortable, as thousands of business 
and professional men testify. 


Write Today for FREE PROOF 


Write today for a Director and see for yourself how 
effective it is as a flesh reducer. The price—made to 
measure—is only $6.50. Each garment is guaranteed 
to be satisfactory or your money will be refunded 
promptly and the trial won't cost you a penny. Be 
eure and give height, weight and waist measure when 
ordering. The coupon is for your convenience. Tear 
it out and mail today. 


Landon & Warner, Dept. 24, 225 N. Michigan Bivd., Chicago 
— ee ee oe 


LANDON & WARNER 
225 N. Michigan Bivd., Chicago, Dept. 24 


Send me a Director under your money-back guar- 
— |, RE 


Ne need of carrying 
enoess fat like thi 








Waistline is inches 
Dw 


imner ector 


antee. My weight is. 
my waist measure is 


1 $6.50 enclosed. (© Send C.O.D. 


Name 


Address 


MERCHANT — for special Fy —- 

ere is an opportunity for profit 
TA ILO RS whilecorrecting figures hard tofit. 
No obligation in getting the facts. Write today. 
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think of state parks as open country 
recreational centers for the congested 
populations of the cities and industrial 
centers. Their primary interest is for 
the State to secure beaches, river fronts, 
and other suitable locations easily acces- 
sible and so managed as to serve large 
numbers of people. The Palisades Park 
in New York City seems to be one of 
the best serving such purpose. 

“The problem of park administration 
is that of handling the crowds in such a 
way that they may use the park facilities 
and not abuse them. 

‘“(b) A the delegates 
seem to feel that cities themselves should 
provide, through public or private 
means, recreational places for the masses, 
and that the primary purpose of a state 
park is to conserve and preserve for all 
time special scenic beauty, flora and 
founa, geological outcrops, and other 
natural features that might in the hands 
of private interests be destroyed. They 
feel that such features as are worthy of 
preserving in a state park should be 
protected with some care, and from 
their viewpoint a big. problem in park 
administration is to prevent the ‘‘vulgar- 
izing’ of these parks by ignorant and 
thoughtless tourists or visitors. 

“Personally, I take it that there is 
some difficulty of reconciling these two 
points of view in any one park of limited 
area. I see no reason, however, why a 
state park system can not include differ- 
ent areas used as best adapted for each 
of the above purposes. 


minority of 


“From the point of view of K1IwaNnls, 
it seems to me that our clubs can best 
help the parks movement and assist 
park administrators if we get behind cam- 
paigns in our respective communities to 
educate our own membership and the 
general public how to behave in a state 
park. Of course, in some states like West 
Virginia where we are just at the begin- 
ning of our state parks movement, the 
KIWANIS clubs have been a big factor 
in getting through our Legislature a 
State Parks Commission, and in promot- 
ing the whole movement, and there are 
other states where for the time being at 
least the same thing might well be under- 
taken as KIWANIts district jobs; but, in 
most of the states where park com- 
missions have been established, I would 
think that the district officials might 
make a special point of listing campaign 
speakers who can explain the rules of 
courtesy and good conduct whether in a 
park for recreational purposes or for 
scientific investigations or nature study. 
The clubs might then properly plan to 
use these accredited speakers who would 
talk to the same point and from a com- 
mon viewpoint and so help develop a 
state-wide educational campaign on how 
to use state parks.”’ 


The organization of the Dominion 
Board of Trade in Canada, described 
by KrwanliAn A. E. Parker will be most 
interesting to all business men of the 
United States. European visitors to 
the latter marvel at the powers of 
organization. With a national organiza- 
tion in Canada which will consider 
important national problems, much prog- 

Printed in U. S. A. 


April, 1986 
ress is bound to result. Congratulations 
are in order! 


A major economic problem in the 
United States is that of the development 
of waterways. Elmer T. Peterson, who 
knows the inland country and its needs 
discusses the situation of what he terms 
“Forty Million Landlocked People.” 


April 2 is the anniversary of the birth 
of Thomas Jefferson. But let Guy 
Vaughn Price tell you cf this many- 
sided man. 


When a man has handled over 25,000 
men coming from behind prison walls 
and has taken care of them until ‘they 
drew their first pay envelopes, and when 
80 per cent of them made good, he knows 
what he is talking about when he writes 
about ‘‘Making Crooked Men Straight.”’ 
Such is the experience of Rollo H. Mc- 
Bride. 


The discussion of various phases of 
child welfare by Dr. Christian P. 
Segard wil: be interesting to all KIWAN- 
IANS. The point he makes about preven- 
tion is coming to assume larger propor- 
tions than previously. 


‘‘An Easter Lesson,’’ by KIWANIAN 
A. E. Turner, ‘‘Railway Development 
in the South,’’ by Fairfax Harrison, 
and “The Need of a Rediscovery of 
America,’’ by KrwantAn Earl F. Drake, 
are all articles with a national interest, 
written in pithy manner. 





Statement of the Ownership, Manage- 
ment, Circulation, etc., Required 
by the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912. 


Of The Kiwants Magazine published Monthly 
at Mount Morris, Illinois for April 1, 1926. 

State of Illinois ... 
County of Cook... 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Charles 
Reynolds, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the Managing 
Editor of the Krwanis Magazine and that the follow- 
ing is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher, Krwants International, 164 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago; Editor, Fred. C. W. Parker, 164 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago; Managing Editor, Charles 
Reynolds, 164 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago; Business 
Manager, Charles Reynolds, 164 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago. 

2. That the owner is: Krwants International, 164 
W. Jackson Bilvd., 

3. - That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason 
to believe that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 


stated by him. 
CHARLES REYNOLDS, 
Mer., Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 25th day 


of March, 1926. 
ALBERT T. WAGNER, 
[SEAL] 
(My commission expires May 15, 1927.) 
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“I would not 
exchange it— 


said Andrew Carnegie 


for all the millions 
that were ever 
amassed by man” 


WHAT IS “IT”? 


ARNEGIE knew the value of mil- 
lions; but there was one thing which 
he valued even more. 


As a young man he worked for Colonel 
Anderson, a man of wide culture and fine 
tastes. Colonel Anderson took an interest 
in him, welcomed him to his library, guided 
him in his reading and choice of books. 


“To him,” said Carnegie, ‘‘I owe a taste 
for literature which I would not exchange 
for all the millions ever amassed by man. 
Life would be quite intolerable without it.”’ 


What Colonel Anderson did for Car- 
negie, Dr. Eliot, for forty years President 
of Harvard University, has done for busy 
men and women everywhere. The free 
book offered here gives the secret by which 
anyone may acquire a real taste for litera- 
ture; it gives the scope and purpose of the 
most famous library in the world, 


DR. ELIOT’S FIVE-FOOT 
SHELF of BOOKS 


You already know something about this 
great library, but you owe it to yourself 
to read the whole story in Dr. Eliot’s own 
words. The story is printed in a free book, 
“Fifteen Minutes a Day.”’ 


This handsome and famous book tells 
how Dr. Eliot, from his lifetime of reading, 
study and teaching, selected for you the 
few really great books that everyone should 
know to be well-read, and how in only 
fifteen minutes a day you can gain from 
this wasteless library the broad viewpoint 
and the culture that are the tools of suc- 
cess in modern life. 


Let the free book tell the story 


There’s no obligation—just 
mail this coupon to-day, and 
it will come to you by return 
mail. 
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Reading is an essential part of every human life, and good 
books make the best reading. Since 1875, P. F. Collier & 
Son Company have not only published good books, but have 
brought them within reach of all by the Collier plan, which 
enables you to pay for them while you are enjoying them. 


The publishers cannot undertake to send 
the booklet free to children 


: ! P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY | 
| 250 Park Avenue, New York City | 
| By mail, free, send me the guide book to the most | 

. | famous books in the world, describing Dr. Eliot's | 

Five-Foot Shelf of Books (The Harvard Classics) 
| and containing the plan of reading recommended | 
| by Dr. Eliot of Harvard. Also, please advise how I | 
may secure the books by small monthly payments. | 
| Mr. | 
NAME Mrs. EATS. 135: Ea ; 
| Miss } 42660 HCT_L | 
| | 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| 











More about that 


EUROPEAN TRIP 
FOR KIWANIANS 


England Holland’ Belgium Switzerland’ Italy France 


The Following Special Functions Have 
Been Arranged for Your Benefit 


; LONDON Lady Poynter, a cousin to the Prime Minister and to Rudyard Kipling, and 


society editor of the London Times, has invited us for an afternoon at her home. 


NAPLES Interesting special features in Italy are being arranged by the Italy-America 
Society of which Thomas W. Lamont, partner of J. P. Morgan, is president and 
the Comtesse Irene di Robilant is manager. 


GENEVA !" 4 wireless message from Switzerland Dr. Christian L. Lange, Secretary- 
General of the Inter-Parliamentary Union, and Norwegian Delegate to the 
Assembly of the League of Nations, has promised that a representative of the 
League will receive this party unofficially in Geneva. 


PARIS His Excellency, Ex-Ambassador Jusserand has cabled us that he and General 
Gouraud will be glad to meet us in Paris. General Gouraud is the famous one- 
armed hero who, during the World War, commanded the Fourth French Army, 
with which our Rainbow Division served. He is now Military Commandant of 
Paris. 

Also, the great house of Worth is arranging a special afternoon for those in 
the party who wish to see the latest in the world of fashion. (Men are not ex- 
cluded!) 


MONACO An official representative of the Prince of Monaco has assured us that, should a 
number of the party decide to visit Monte Carlo and the Riviera at the con- 
clusion of our stay in Paris, every possible courtesy will be extended by the 
Prince’s government. 


Our Tour Arrangements Our Organization in Europe 
We use two of the best one-cabin ships. Our 
railroad and hotel accommodations are This tour is under the management of Temple 
first class throughout. We allow time Tours Inc., one of the largest travel organiza- 


enough in each place to see it adequately. 
Our conductor, B. W. Van Riper, who was 


president of the Kiwanis Club of Rockford, hie. es : 
Ill., for 1922, has had years of experience in system of offices and representatives there 


tions in the world, with twenty-six years of 
successful operation in Europe and a whole 


conducting European tours. to guarantee efficient service. 


Write for Information to Any of the Following: 


A. L. ANDERSON H. G. HATFIELD 
Kiwanis Club of Woodlawn, Kiwanis Club of Oklahoma 
C Atcago A Cily 


Formerly Managing Editor, 







14 East 5th 
onba Calteas = Sameee Beg Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Chicago, Illinois Ko 4 L. H. HALL 
H. O. HOEPPNER Nap vw Kiwanis Club of Denver 
Formerly International Ki- t TI 415 Guardian Trust Bldg. 
wanis Convention Manager ral % Denver, Colorado 
1409 Chicago Temple Bldg. CN | 
Chicago, Ilinois. — B. W. VAN RIPER 





GUY B. SNAVELY ( onductor of Tour 
Kiwanis Club of Birmingham 1814 Chicago Temple Bldg. 
Birmingham, Alabama Chicago, Hlinois 


Or to any of the following TEMPLE TOURS offices: 
Park Square Building, Boston, Mass., Main Office 


380 Madison Avenue 627 Land Title Building 1427 Broadway 429 Funke Building 
New York City, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania New Orleans, Louisiana Lincoln, Nebraska 


1814 Chicago Temple Building 1125 Investment Building 502 Lafayette Nat'l Bank Bldg. 653 39th Avenue ‘ 
Chicago, Illinois Washington, D. C. Lexington, Kentucky San Francisco, California 
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